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The Problem of the Church’s Presence 
IN THE World in Orthodox Consciousness* 


Alexander Schmemann 


The very fact that, after almost two thousand years of the Church’s 
presence in the world, we feel compelled to ask ourselves about the 
meaning of that presence and about the role of theology in expressing 
it is a clear proof that something has “happened” (to the Church? 
to the world?) which requires from theology a new effort of reflection, 
a renewed “reading” of Tradition. What has happened? My purpose 
in this paper is to attempt to answer this question by trying to locate 
the problem whose pressure we all feel, and to outline, be it only 
in very general terms, my understanding of the ways leading to its 
solution. 

Needless to say, my task is not an easy one. In the first place, 
strange and even paradoxical as this may appear, the very notions 
whose relation to one another, whose presence in one another, we 
are to elucidate: i.e, the Church and the world, have only recently 
made their appearance in Orthodox theology as objects of specific 
theological study and analysis, as distinct “chapters” within theological 
systems. We are just beginning to emerge from a long theological 
era whose main characteristic, it may be said without exaggeration, 
was precisely the absence of ecclesiology, i.e. of such reflection on 
the Church which implies — as its very basis — a radical distinction 
between the Church and the world and therefore of necessity posits 
the problem of their relationship. 

The first difficulty then is that we cannot even begin to discuss 
our problem (“the Church’s presence in the world”) without having 
first deciphered the meaning of that “ecclesiological silence.” Is it, 
as some seem to think today, a mere deficiency of our theology, a 
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deficiency which, however serious it may be, ought to be corrected 
by another massive injection into Orthodoxy of Western theological 
categories, by our acceptance of the current Western fixation on, if 
not a real obsession with, the Church-v^r^w^’-the-World dichotomy 
and problematics? Or is that “silence” to be viewed as being itself 
part of our tradition, in which case it is no longer simply silence or 
absence, but an indication, maybe even an “eloquent” one, of an 
experience and vision substantially different from those adopted today 
in the West? Obviously the very understanding of the problem we 
are to discuss in this paper, and its formulation, primarily depend 
on which of these two approaches we adopt, and on how we justify 
our choice. 

However tempting the first approach may appear to be (it has 
for a long time been the fate of Orthodox theology to be “tempted” 
by the West and to “find itself” mainly by reacting to those tempta¬ 
tions), there is no doubt, in my mind at least, that it should be rejected. 
For whatever the numerous and sometimes very serious deficiences, 
the truly tragical one-sidedness of our post-patristic and precisely 
heavily “Westernized” theology, the “ecclesiological silence” men¬ 
tioned above clearly antedates its appearance and development within 
the Orthodox Church and has its roots in a much deeper level of 
Orthodox consciousness. The question is: Where? 

My answer is: In that “Christian world” which shaped the his¬ 
torical consciousness of Orthodoxy and which still constitutes the 
essential context for the Orthodox experience of the Church, of the 
world and of their relationship with one another. If for several centuries 
our theology felt no need to reflect upon that relationship—and this 
means to distinguish between the Church and the world—the reason 
for this is to be found in the Christian oikoumene which grew out of 
the reconciliation between the Church and the Graeco-Roman Empire, 
and which throughout the entire “Constantinian period” remained 
the only self-evident expression and experience of the Church’s “pres¬ 
ence” in the world. Therefore it is that experience, or rather its eccle¬ 
siological significance, its place and meaning within our tradition, 
that constitute the equally self-evident starting point of any Orthodox 
reflection about the Church in her relationship to the World. 

To state this, however, is not to solve the problem. For if the 
historical knowledge of that “Christian world” in its various aspects 
and dimensions—political, cultural, social, etc.—has been steadily ad¬ 
vancing, the same cannot be said of its theological understanding. 
The very question of its ecclesiological meaning—the question on 
which depends our own reflection upon the Church and the world— 
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has hardly been raised. We know that the reconciliation between 
the Church and the Empire resulted not in a juridical agreement, 
a contract which, while defining the respective rights and obligations 
of both parties, the Church and the Empire, would have preserved 
their structural distinction from one another. We know that the 
result of that reconciliation was such an interpenetration of the Church 
and the Empire, of their structures and functions, that this was con¬ 
sistently expressed in terms of an organic unity, comparable to that of 
the soul and the body. We know that this favorite Byzantine image 
was not a rhetorical exaggeration, that the Christian oikoumene truly 
was, in theory and consciousness as well as in reality, an organism 
within which neither the Church nor the world — State, society, 
culture — had a separate existence or could be “constitutionally” 
distinguished from one another. We know all this, and scores of his¬ 
torical books and dissertations are here to confirm this knowledge. 
The only thing we seem not to know is the meaning of all this for our 
own theological reflection about the Church’s presence today in this 
present world. 

The reason for this is simple, although to state it is to point out 
our second and truly major difficulty: the continuing power which 
the “Christian world” of the past still has in shaping and determining 
the present Orthodox consciousness, in remaining in fact a virtually 
unique, albeit subliminal source of today’s Orthodox mentality and 
worldview. To put it bluntly, as Orthodox we still live in that “Chris¬ 
tian world” of the past, ignoring the historical fact of its collapse 
and disappearance. And we ignore it because for us — and this is 
essential — not only does the “Christian world” survive in and through 
the Church, but also to make it survive, to assure its continuing 
“presence,” has in fact become the main, if not the exclusive, function 
of the Church. 

Do I have to prove this? Is it not evident that for an overwhelming 
majority of the Orthodox, whether individuals or churches, the very 
word “Orthodox” is virtually meaningless and abstract unless given 
substance by adjectives which, although formally they belong to the 
categories of the “world,” are inseparable from the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian’s experience of the “Church,” and in fact truly expressive of it. 
Greek, Russian, Serbian.. . These adjectives transcend, in their eccle¬ 
siastical usage, mere nationalism, understood as natural attachment 
to and interest in the destinies of a nation, a country, a culture. If the 
Orthodox diaspora has eloquently proven anything, it is precisely 
this: The Orthodox, even when they willingly leave their “Orthodox” 
country, even when they forget their original language and fully identify 
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themselves with the life and the culture of another nation, find it both 
natural and desirable that their “Orthodoxy” remain Greek, Russian, 
Serbian, etc. This is so not because they cannot imagine any other 
expression or form of Orthodoxy, but because it is precisely the 
quintessential “Hellenism” (and not Greek Orthodoxy) or “Russian- 
ism” (and not Russian Orthodoxy), of which the Church is the only 
“presence,” the only symbol, in the “modern world,” that they love in 
Orthodoxy, that constitute the treasure of their heart’s desire. And 
this is true not only of the “diaspora,” which merely reflects and 
intensifies — sometimes to the point of a reductio ad absurdum — the 
Orthodox mentality, but of Orthodoxy as a whole. Everywhere Ortho¬ 
doxy is experienced primarily as representing — as “making present” — 
another world, the one of the past which, although it can also be 
projected into the future as a dream or as a hope, remains fundamen¬ 
tally alienated from the present one. Everywhere even the basic canon¬ 
ical structures of the Orthodox Church remain determined by the 
geographical and administrative organization of that “world,” whose 
language and thought forms, culture, and indeed whole ethos, still 
shape and color from within the present Orthodox consciousness. 
And it is primarily because of that identification, because the “Church” 
itself is experienced as the ideal and symbolic existence of a non¬ 
existent “world,” that it is so difficult for us to understand the real 
meaning and values of that past world, the meaning of our past for 
the present. 

In the first place, this identification makes it almost impossible 
for the Orthodox consciousness to evaluate that “Christian world” 
in ecclesiological terms, to distinguish in it between that which, reveal¬ 
ing its “success,” remains normative for us, truly a part of the Church’s 
tradition, and that which, by deviating from and mutilating that Tradi¬ 
tion, must be termed “failure.” It is here, in this inability to evaluate, 
that we can grasp the unique and indeed crucial significance of an 
event which is ignored by the Orthodox consciousness and which, 
precisely because it is ignored, still dominates that consciousness. 
This event is the historical end and disintegration of the Christian 
oikoumene. 

Indeed the collapse, one after another, of the organic “Orthodox 
worlds,” beginning with that of their common source and archetype, 
the Byzantine Empire, brought about a profound transformation of 
their experience by the Orthodox mind. That experience contained 
in itself, as its very focus — and we shall speak of this later — the 
belief that the “Christian world,” born under the sign of victory {en 
touto nika)^ cannot collapse, is indestructible, and has as its proper 
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vocation to last until the end of the world. This explains why the 
traumatic shock of its collapse, paradoxical as this sounds, resulted 
in a denial of that collapse, not in its historical reality of course, but 
as a “meaningful” event challenging the accepted Orthodox worldview. 
Since the “Christian world” cannot disappear, it has not disappeared. 
Its external collapse is but a temporary “suspense,” a God-permitted 
“temptation.” Such was — such still is — the content and the meaning 
of that denial which made, and still makes. Orthodoxy to live as if 
nothing happened, as if nothing changed. 

In reality, however, what changed is the Orthodox consciousness 
itself. It is after the collapse of the Christian world, and because of 
the denial of that collapse, that the “Christian world” was transposed 
and transformed into an almost mythical and archetypal golden age, 
to be “restored” and “returned to,” the ideal past projected therefore 
as the ideal future, as the only horizon of the Church’s vision of history. 
And in this transformation the initial experience was reversed: If 
before its collapse, the value of that world for the Church lay in the 
fact that it accepted her as its “soul,” as the ultimate content and 
criterion of its own existence, now it is the Church that began to be 
experienced as the “body” expressive of, and living by, the “Christian 
world” as its “soul.” 

From this springs the ecclesiological silence mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper, the inability of our theology to distinguish 
between the Church and the world, to evaluate the central Orthodox 
experience of the “Christian world,” its “success” as well as its “fail¬ 
ure.” This silence is not broken and overcome by the noisy and con¬ 
fused controversies about the rights and privileges of this or that 
Church, the canonicity of this or that particular development -- con¬ 
troversies which today, alas, seem to exhaust the life of the Orthodox 
Church. Rather they themselves are the result of that silence, of the 
absence from the present Orthodox consciousness of a clear eccle¬ 
siological perspective which would clarify the very terms and notions 
so indiscriminately used in those controversies, which would relate 
them to the whole of the Orthodox faith and experience. 

Neither is that silence broken by the equally noisy Orthodox 
quarrels about the “world.” Here the Orthodox consciousness seems 
to be polarized between the “optimists” and the “pessimists.” Yet 
the whole point of that polarization is that it remains conditioned 
by, or — better to say — is itself a result of, that psychological enslave¬ 
ment to the past, to the golden age of the Christian world, which, 
paradoxically enough, is the common source of both the Orthodox 
“optimism” and the Orthodox “pessimism.” For grosso modo the 
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difference between them is this: that while the “optimists” believe in 
the forthcoming resurrection of the Orthodox world of the past, the 
“pessimists” have given up that hope, and for them the apparently 
irreversible triumph of the evil “modern world” acquires an apocalyptic 
significance, becomes the sign of the approaching End. 

The “optimists” may condemn the “pessimists” as fanatics. The 
“pessimists” may excommunicate the “optimists” as apostates. Both 
may even be right to some extent, for if the Orthodox “optimism” 
results more often than not in a non-critical, passive and unconscious 
surrender to the modern world, the Orthodox “pessimism” leads to 
its Manichean and dualistic condemnation. All this, however, remains 
in the deepest sense of the word irrelevant, for what is absent from 
that quarrel is precisely the “world” itself, the world as object of 
theological reflection, as the necessary and essential term of reference 
of ecclesiology: the reflection by the Church on herself, and therefore 
on her presence in and relation to the world. 

Only now can we finally raise the essential question: If such is 
our present theological situation, where and how are we to find for 
the problem which we discuss in this paper (“the Church’s presence 
in the world”) a ground, a context, a perspective that would be both 
objective and Orthodox?—“Orthodox” meaning here: rooted in the 
Orthodox faith and experience, and not in some artificially adopted 
Western categories; and “objective”: free from that enslavement to 
the “Christian world” which, as we have tried to show, precludes 
proper ecclesiological evaluation of our own past, of its meaning for 
our present. Our difficulty at this point seems to stem from the ap¬ 
parent incompatibility of these two terms: “objective” and “Orthodox.” 
For if, on the one hand, without having understood the situation we 
cannot properly formulate the essential question, to have understood 
it, on the other hand, seems to make an answer to it impossible. Yet 
the whole point of this paper is to try to prove that it is precisely 
this difficulty, this apparent vicious circle that, once it is properly 
understood, opens to us the only perspective which satisfies the two 
requirements mentioned above (“objective” and “Orthodox”) and 
leads us to the adequate, i.e. theological, formulation and solution of 
our problem. Indeed, the real usefulness of that vicious circle, and 
thus of the entire analysis that makes us aware of it, lies in this: that 
they literally force upon us the discovery, or rather the rediscovery, 
of the third “reality”: the one which, although it infinitely transcends 
the “realities” of the Church and the world, constitutes for the Chris¬ 
tian faith the ultimate term of reference for each of them, and there¬ 
fore the only permanent principle and criterion of their distinction 
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from one another as well as of their relation to one another. This 
reality is the Kingdom of God, whose announcement precisely as 
reality, and not merely idea or doctrine, stands at the very center 
of the Gospel or, better to say, is the Gospel and also the eternal 
horizon: the source and the content of Christian faith, the beginning 
and also the fulfillment of all Christian experience. As long as we do 
not relate all other realities to that ultimate reality, as long as we try 
to understand and define the Church’s presence in the world in terms 
of a hopelessly ‘‘worldly” perspective and experience, i.e. without 
seeing both the Church and the world in the light of the Kingdom of 
God, we are bound to reach a dead end, to find ourselves, consciously 
or unconsciously, in a vicious circle. For there is — there can be — no 
true ecclesiology, i.e. no true understanding of the Church, of the 
world and of their interrelationship, without eschatology, i.e. the 
Orthodox faith in and experience of the Kingdom of God. 

It may be useful and even necessary at this point to emphasize 
that by eschatology we do not mean merely the chapter which we 
usually find at the very end of our theological manuals, which deals 
almost exclusively with the fate of man’s soul after its separation in 
death from the body. In fact this futuristic and individualistic reduction 
of eschatology is one of the greatest deficiencies of our post-patristic 
theology, the worst fruit of its long Western captivity. Properly under¬ 
stood, eschatology is not so much a separate “chapter” or “doctrine” 
(which, being distinct from all other Christian “doctrines,” can and 
ought to be treated “in itself”) as it is the essential dimension of the 
Christian faith and experience themselves, and therefore of Christian 
theology in its totality. 

The Christian faith is essentially eschatological because the events 
from which it stems and which are its “object” as well as its “content”: 
the life, death, resurrection and glorification of Jesus Christ, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and the “institution” of the Church, are 
seen and experienced not only as the end and the fulfillment of the 
history of salvation, but also as the inauguration and the gift of a new 
life whose content is the Kingdom of God: knowledge of God, com¬ 
munion with Him, the possibility while still living in “this world” to 
foretaste and really to partake of the “joy, peace and righteousness” 
of the “world to come.” Thus eschatology, being the essential term 
of reference of the Christian faith itself, permeates the whole of Chris¬ 
tian theology and indeed makes possible theology itself, i.e. the trans¬ 
formation of our human and hopelessly limited words into theoprepeis 
logoi, “words adequate to God,” truly expressive of the eternally 
transcendent divine truth. 
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So also it is eschatology that “posits” the proper understanding 
of the Church and of the world and, in doing this, reveals the nature 
of their relation to one another. In the first place it reveals the 
Church as the epiphany, as the manifestation, the presence and the 
gift of the Kingdom of God, as its “sacrament” in this world. And 
again the whole Church, as both “institution” and “life,” is eschato¬ 
logical because she has no other foundation, content and purpose 
than to reveal and to communicate the transcendent reality of the King¬ 
dom of God. There is no separation in her between “institution” and 
“life”: as institution she is the sign of the Kingdom, as life she is 
the sacrament of the Kingdom, the fulfillment of the sign into reality, 
experience, communion. Being in “this world” {in statu viae), she 
lives by her experience of the “world to come,” to which she already 
belongs and in which she is already “at home” {in statu patriae). 

This eschatological “being” of the Church explains the Orthodox 
“ecclesiological silence” during the classical, patristic period in the 
history of our theology. If, as it has often been noticed, the Fathers 
do not define the Church, do not make her into an object of the¬ 
ological reflection, it is because none of such definitions can truly or 
adequately comprehend and express the essential mystery of the 
Church as experience of the Kingdom of God, as its epiphany in 
“this world.” Even the scriptural images of the Church the Body of 
Christ, the Bride of Christ, the Temple of the Holy Spirit—cannot 
be construed as “definitions.” To say that the Church is the “Body 
of Christ” is indeed perfectly meaningless to someone who has no 
experience of the Church and of her life. Thus the Church, for the 
Fathers, is not an “object” of theology but the very “subject” in 
them of their theologizing, the essential reality which by revealing 
the Kingdom of God, i.e. the ultimate and saving truth, makes it 
possible to have a new life and to bear witness to it. They do not 
define the Church because when abstracted from the experience of 
that reality, she becomes a pure form about which there is essentially 
nothing to say. And from the subsequent history of Christian theology, 
especially Western, we know what happens when ecclesiology, aban¬ 
doning its eschatological dimension, foundation and content, selects 
as its proper “object” precisely the form of the Church, gives it, so 
to speak, an existence in itself, and by doing this, by changing ec¬ 
clesiology into ecclesiolatry, mutilates the entire “experience” of the 
Church. All this, as we shall see, is of great importance for the 
proper evaluation of the “Christian world” and the place in it of the 
Church. 

Revealing the Church, her nature and her vocation, eschatology 
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of necessity reveals the world or, better to say, the vision and under¬ 
standing of it in the Christian faith. If the essential experience of 
the Church is that of the new creation, of a new life in a renewed 
world, that experience implies and posits a certain fundamental ex¬ 
perience of the world. First of all, it implies experience of the world 
as God’s creation and therefore positive in its origin as well as in 
its essence, reflecting in its structure and being the wisdom, the glory 
and the beauty of the One who created it: “Heaven and earth are 
full of Thy glory!” There is no ontological dualism of any kind, no 
cosmic pessimism whatsoever in the Christian faith, which fulfills 
the essential Biblical glorification of God in His creation. The world 
is good. 

In the second place, the eschatological experience of the Church 
reveals the world as the fallen world, dominated by sin, corruption 
and death, enslaved to the “Prince of this world.” This fall, although 
it cannot destroy and annihilate the essential goodness of God’s 
creation, has nevertheless alienated it from God, made it into “this 
world” which, because it is “flesh and blood,” pride and selfishness, 
is not only distinct from the Kingdom of God but actively opposed 
to it. Hence the essentially tragic Christian view of history, the re¬ 
jection by the Christian faith of any historical optimism that would 
equate the world with “progress.” 

And finally, the ultimate experience: that of redemption, which 
God accomplished in the midst of His creation, within time and 
history, and which by redeeming man, by making him capax Dei, 
capable of the new life, is the salvation of the world. For as the 
world rejects, in and through man, its self-sufficiency, as it ceases to 
be an end in itself and thus truly dies as “this world,” it becomes 
that which it was created to be and has truly become in Christ: the 
object and means of sanctification, of man’s conununion with and 
passage to God’s eternal Kingdom. 

We can now return to the “Christian world” which, as I have 
tried to show, blocks the “Orthodox consciousness” by continuing 
to dominate it. The eschatological perspective as the common ground 
for the Christian experience and understanding of the Church and 
of the world makes it possible for us truly to evaluate our past and, 
on the basis of that evaluation, to discern our present: the basic 
norms for an Orthodox approach to the world as it exists and 
challenges us today. 

If to evaluate primarily means to distinguish “success” from 
“failure,” to evaluate the complex reality of the “Orthodox world” 
of the past is to distinguish its truly Christian and therefore lasting 
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achievements from its betrayal of its own Christian ideal. Yet it is 
that ideal itself which, I am convinced, constitutes the first and the 
essential “success” of the Christian world, and its lasting value for 
us and our own situation. If the Church so readily, so enthusiastically 
and without any reservations, without any legal or “constitutional” 
conditions, accepted the “world” which for more than two centuries 
denied her the very right to exist, accepted it as the form of her own 
existence and for all practical purposes merged with it, it is because 
in the first place that world, i.e. the Graeco-Roman Empire, accepted 
the Church’s faith, and this means it subordinated itself, its own 
values, its entire self-understanding, to the ultimate object and con¬ 
tent of that faith: the Kingdom of God, In other terms, it accepted 
as its own foundation, as its sui generis basis, the Christian eschato¬ 
logical perspective. And this happened not only in theory, not only 
nominally. We are so accustomed to the “Western” evaluation of 
the “Christian world,” i.e. its evaluation almost exclusively in terms 
of Church - State relations and more specifically in terms of the rela¬ 
tionship within it between two powers, the imperium and the 
sacerdotium, that we are virtually incapable of discerning the real 
locus of that unique alliance between the Church and the world: 
their essential agreement as to what constitutes the ultimate value, 
the ultimate “term of reference,” the ultimate horizon of human 
existence in all its dimensions. 

Obviously to prove that this non-written and yet real “agree¬ 
ment” existed, and that, in spite of all human failures and betrayals, 
it worked, would require a detailed analysis of the entire culture 
and ethos of that “Christian world,” analysis impossible within the 
scope and the limitations of this paper. I am convinced, however, 
that such analysis would establish beyond any doubt the fundamental 
openness of that culture and of the society which produced it to the 
Christian eschatological vision, as the unique inspiration, as indeed 
the “soul” of their very existence. Whatever aspects of that world 
we consider—its art, which in each given “society” is a main ex¬ 
pression of its vision of life, its lifestyle, as embodiment in practice 
of its basic “values,” and, to use another of the favorite modern 
terms, the entire “discourse” of its culture—we find that their inner 
consistency, their style in the deepest sense of the word, comes to 
them, in the last analysis, from the Church’s eschatological experi¬ 
ence, from her vision and knowledge of the Kingdom of God. If 
monasticism, for example, is for that society its ideal pole, the “ex¬ 
ceedingly good” way to perfection which shapes its worship, its piety 
and indeed its whole mentality, it is because the monk personifies 
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the eschatological nature of the Christian life, the impossibility of 
reducing Christianity to anything in “this world” whose “fashion 
fades away.” In this sense repentance, in the radical sense of the 
evangelical metanoia, constitutes the fundamental tonality of the 
“Christian world,” permeating its prayer, its thought and the essen¬ 
tial symbols of its whole life. This the modern Christians forget much 
too easily, although in the light of the reductionism characteristic of 
our modern civilization this should be remembered more than any¬ 
thing else. 

If such is the essential “success” of the “Christian world,” the 
same eschatological perspective which reveals this to us also reveals 
that world’s fundamental “failure.” I call it “fundamental” in order 
to distinguish it from all other defects: crimes, cruelty, conflicts, of 
which the “Christian world,” as any other human society, had its 
full share. What, however, transcends all those “human, all too 
human” deficiencies and tragedies is the inner betrayal by the “Chris¬ 
tian world” of its own ultimate vision, its progressive subordination 
to a different vision, subordination which because it remained virtu¬ 
ally subconscious was all the more tragical. 

Using categories familiar to us today, I would define that betrayal 
as denial of history^ and this means denial of that experience of time, 
of its meaning and function, which are implied in Christian escha¬ 
tology. It is indeed the mark of Christian eschatology that, by reveal¬ 
ing the eschaton, the ultimate end and thus the ultimate “term of 
reference” of the world, it posits the world as history, as a meaning¬ 
ful process within a linear time. The Christian worldview is dynamic. 
It liberates the world from its enslavement to a static “sacrality.” By 
revealing the Kingdom of God as the Beyond which nevertheless is 
present within time as its leaven, as that which gives it its value, 
meaning and orientation, the Church generates in man the thirst and 
hunger for the Absolute, the unsatiable desire and search for per¬ 
fection. 

The initial “agreement” between the Church and the world not 
only contained this dynamic worldview but indeed was based on it. 
By accepting the Church’s eschatological faith, the “world” accepted 
to be “journey” to the Kingdom, a world open to the prophetic vision, 
the prophetic voice of the Church. Even if, according to the biblical 
scheme applied to it by the Church, the Graeco-Roman oikoumene 
was to be the last in the sequence of the great empires that measured 
the history of salvation, even if, by accepting Christ as its supreme 
Basileus or Pantokrator, it thought of itself as the Christian 
politeuma, the ultimate response of the world to God, aU this did 
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not alter—for the Church—the Empire’s essential “historicity,” its 
belonging to the world whose “fashion is fading away.” 

With time, however, that vision began to change. From a dynamic 
one it became, little by little and almost unconsciously, a static one. 
And although it would obviously be impossible even to mention here 
the various reasons which led to that metamorphosis, all of them are 
rooted, in one way or another, in the inertia that characterizes social 
organisms, in their “natural” tendency to divorce their form from 
the content which alone justifies that form and thus to absolutize 
the latter as an end in itself, as a sacred form-for-ever. Nothing 
illustrates better that metamorphosis than the change, and again an 
unconscious one, in the eschatological emphasis. It is precisely then 
that that individualistic and almost exclusively futuristic reduction of 
eschatology began to develop, which deprived even the sacraments, 
the Eucharist itself, of their eschatological dimension and which, to 
put it bluntly, removed the Kingdom of God, at least in theological 
reflection, into the future alone, made it into a mere doctrine of 
rewards and punishments after death. 

The real context of that reduction, however, is not merely theo¬ 
logical. It reflected the growing change in the very mentality, the 
very consciousness of the “Christian world” itself, the progressive 
abandonment by it of its own eschatological vision. On the one hand, 
its self-understanding as the last earthly kingdom, the providential 
locus of Christ’s victory, began to be experienced—rather than inter¬ 
preted—as the end of history: the end, not of time but precisely of 
“history,” i.e. of that time which is open to new events, to meaning¬ 
ful developments. All such developments, all historical happenings, 
were now to be squeezed somehow into a static and unchanging pat¬ 
tern, denied their historical specificity and uniqueness. On the other 
hand, and simultaneously with that growing a-historicity, there 
developed within the Christian world a sense of its own perfection, 
not of course in its “members,” who remain sinful, but in its forms 
and structures, which were experienced more and more as final, God- 
given and therefore unchangeable. 

AH this, I repeat, took place little by little and on a subconscious 
rather than conscious level. The theory did not change, only the 
“experience” of it. But the results of that change constitute without 
any exaggeration the greatest tragedy of the whole of Christian his¬ 
tory. What it provoked was a progressive emancipation of the human 
mind—and of the “thirst” and “hunger” injected into it by Chris- 
tianity—from the “Christian world” which was meant to express it, 
and therefore their growing secularization, their rebellion against 
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Christianity itself. Prevented from developing within the framework- 
religious, cultural, psychological—of the “Christian world,’’ blocked 
by the latter’s static self-absolutization, the human mind, shaped and 
inspired by Christian eschatological maximalism, began to see in 
the “Christian world” the main obstacle to that maximalism, a struc¬ 
ture of oppression and not of freedom. The sad history of the divorce 
between man and his “search” on the one hand and the “Christian 
world” on the other hand, has been told many times. What is im¬ 
portant for us is, of course, the indelibly “Christian” mark on the 
“modern world,” the one which grew out of this divorce, and this in 
spite of its rebellion and, sometimes, apostasy. This is truly a post- 
Christian world because, in the last analysis, even the most secular, 
the most anti-religious and anti-Christian ideas and ideologies by 
which it is moved, are in one way or another—“des verites chretiennes 
devenues folles”—the fruit of a secularized eschatology. It is the Chris¬ 
tian faith which, by injecting into man’s mind and heart the dream— 
the vision—of the Kingdom of God, made possible the fundamental 
utopianism of the “modern mind,” its worship of history, its almost 
paranoic belief in a forthcoming kingdom of freedom and justice. 

Now the last question: What does all this mean to us, for our 
own theological reflection on the Church’s presence in our own 
“modern world”? Our task was to find the ecclesiological perspective 
implied rather than formally expressed, in the central Orthodox ex¬ 
perience: that of the “Christian World,” of its “success” and 
“failure”; to discern its significance, its normative character for our 
present tasks. 

It seems to me that the essential meaning of that which I termed 
“success” lies in the very fact of the “Christian world,” which, above 
all, reveals the Orthodox belief in the possibility for the world to 
be sanctified—the belief, in other words, in the world not as a hope¬ 
lessly “extrinsic” reality, alien and irrelevant to the uniquely “re¬ 
ligious” preoccupations of the Church, but as the object of her love, 
concern and action. And this is very important especially in view of 
the dangerous and potentially even heretical tendency pervasive today 
among the Orthodox to accept an almost Manichean, dualistic view 
of the world and thus to make the Church into a self-contained and 
self-centered religious ghetto. Our own past, our own Tradition—as 
expressed through that past—bears witness not only to the possibility 
of a “theology of the world” but indeed makes such theology an or¬ 
ganic dimension of ecclesiology. 

If, then, that “success” liberates us from the Manichean dualism, 
it ought to liberate us also from the opposite, yet equally pervasive 
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and equally dangerous temptation: that of a mere surrender to the 
world, acceptance of the world as the only content of the Church’s 
life and action, setting—to use an expression popular today—“the 
agenda for the Church.” That “success,” to the extent to which it was 
“success,” reveals that the function of the Church in the world is to 
make present within it the eschaton, to manifest the Kingdom of 
God as the ultimate term of reference, and thus to relate to it the 
whole life of man and of his world. The Church is not an agency for 
solving the innumerable “problems” inherent in the world, or rather, 
she may help solving them only inasmuch as she herself remains 
faithful to her nature and to her essential vocation: to reveal in “this 
world” that which by being “not of this world” is therefore the only 
absolute context for seeing, understanding and solving all human 
“problems.” 

As to the “fundamental failure” of the Christian world, it should 
make us fully aware that there is but one essential sin, one essential 
danger: that of idolatry, the ever present and ever acting tempta¬ 
tion to absolutize and thus to idolize “this world” itself, its passing 
values, ideas and ideologies, to forget that as the people of God 
“we have here no lasting city, but we seek the city which is to come” 
(Heb. 13:14). It is the “failure” of the “Christian world” that should 
make it possible for us to see through the “modern world” and the 
spiritual reality shaping it, to discern in it what is positive: the cry 
that comes from its Christian subconscious, and also what is negative: 
its truly demonic rebellion against God. 

There is, however, one precondition for all this, which is both 
“necessary and sufficient”: it is that the Church herself return to 
the “one thing needed,” to the essentially eschatological nature of 
her faith and of her life. No theological reflection on the world will 
be of any help, no theological reflection on the world will be pos¬ 
sible unless we rediscover, make truly ours again, that reality which 
alone constitutes the Church and is the source of her faith, of her 
life and therefore of her theology: the reality of the Kingdom of God. 
The Church is in statu viae, in pilgrimage through “this world,” sent 
to it as its salvation. But the meaning of that pilgrimage, as indeed 
the meaning of the world itself, is given and revealed to us only when 
the Church fulfills herself as being in statu patriae, truly at home at 
Christ’s table, in His Kingdom. 

This precondition requires, of course, a radical rethinking of our 
theological enterprise, of its very structure and methodology, of its 
ultimate roots, of that which makes it possible. It is not enough simply 
to quote the Fathers, to make them into “authorities” certifying our 
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every theological proposition, for it is not quotations, be they scrip¬ 
tural or patristic, that constitute the ground of theology, but the 
experience of the Church. And since, in the ultimate analysis, she 
has no other experience than that of the Kingdom, since her whole 
life is rooted in that unique experience, there can be no other source, 
no other ground and no other criterion for theology, if it is truly to 
be the expression of the Church’s faith and the reflection on that 
faith. 

All this means a return to a very old, indeed eternal truth: The 
Church is never more present to the world and more “useful” to it 
than when she is totally free from it, free from it not only “externally,” 
i.e. independent from its structures and powers, but also and pri¬ 
marily internally, i.e. free from her own spiritual surrender to its 
values and treasures. To accomplish such liberation, however, is 
not easy, for it presupposes that our hearts find the only true 
treasure, the experience of the Kingdom of God, which alone can 
restore to us the fulness of the Church and the fulness of the world, 
which alone makes us capable of truly fulfilling our calling. 
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Metropolitan Innocent: 
The Prophetic Missionary 
( 1797 - 1879 )* 


Dmitry Grigorieff 


The Russian Orthodox Church established its presence in North 
America in 1794, when Alaska and adjacent islands belonged to the 
Russian Empire and were governed by the Russo-American Trade 
Company. The first mission was composed of eight monks from two 
monasteries in the northwest of Russia (Valaam, now in Finland, 
and Konevitsy) where geographic conditions somewhat resembled 
those in Alaska. Four of the monks were priests. One of them, Fa¬ 
ther Juvenaly, was killed by the natives on the Alaska mainland in 
1795. Another, Archimandrite Joasaph, the head of the mission, 
was consecrated as Bishop of Kodiak in the cathedral of Irkutsk in 
Siberia in 1799. However, he never reached his see, for in the same 
year the boat “Phoenix” of the Russo-American Company perished 
in stormy waters near Unalaska with Bishop Joasaph, his companions 
Hieromonk Makary and Hierodeacon Stefan, and seventy other pas¬ 
sengers. There was no new episcopal appointment in Alaska for forty 
years. 

While the activities of the first missionary team were coming to 
a standstill and the best remembered of the first missionaries, the Elder 


*In addition to printed books and magazines, references in this article 
were made to some materials deposited in the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D.C. (1) The original Unalaska parish registers of outgoing and incoming mail 
written by Father John Veniaminov during his tenure on the island. This 
material is referred to in the article by the letter “U.” (2) The diary of Father 
John Veniaminov. This is a collection of various original and copied official 
papers and letters written or received by Father John in 1821-37. This micro¬ 
filmed material is referred to by the letter “D.” (3) The papers of missionary- 
priest Yakov Netsvetov, 1841-53. This microfilmed collection includes the 
Instruction to the Missionary by Bishop Innocent and is referred to by the 
letter “N.” 
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Herman, canonized by the Orthodox Church in America in 1970, 
lived in semi-seclusion on a small island off Kodiak, “Elovy” or Spruce 
Island, which he called “New Valaam,'* new impetus was given to 
the missionary work by the arrival of a young priest from Siberia, 
John Veniaminov, to Unalaska Island in 1824. 

Shortly before that, Michael, the bishop of Irkutsk, asked his 
clergy to volunteer for a post in Alaska under a five-year contract 
with the Russian American Company. All replies were negative. No 
one wanted to volunteer for missionary work in a far-off alien land. 
In addition, rumors about the Russian American Company’s adminis¬ 
tration of the colony were not encouraging. The bishop then tried 
selection by lot, following the manner of the election of Matthias 
in the Book of Acts, but the deacon who was selected in this manner 
refused to go abroad, preferring military service in the lower ranks 
as a penalty for his insubordination. By this time. Father John Venia¬ 
minov, a priest of the Holy Annunciation Church in the city of Irkutsk, 
being inspired by the stories of a man who lived for many years in 
the Aleutian Islands, volunteered for the missionary post and was 
gratefully appointed to it.^ 

The future highest-ranking hierarch of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Metropolitan of Moscow Innocent (the name Father John 
Veniaminov was given after he took the monastic vows) was bom 
in the Irkutsk region on August 26, 1797, of the family of a poor 
village church reader-sacristan, who died when the boy was five years 
of age. Later the orphan entered the Irkutsk Seminary (at that time 
a special secondary school with an extended curriculum to include 
theological subjects). In recognition of his scholastic excellence, 
exemplary conduct and impressive appearance, his last name, Popov, 
was changed to Veniaminov in honor of the popular bishop of Irkutsk, 
Veniamin (Benjamin in English), who had just passed away. Having 
excelled in academic work, young Veniaminov, through his own keen 
interest in the applied sciences, was also successful in such technical 
matters as carpentry, mechanics, and watchmaking. This proved to be 
quite helpful in his future missionary activities. Upon his graduation 
from the seminary as the best student in his class, John Veniaminov 
could have been sent to the Moscow Graduate School of Theology. 
However a year before his graduation he had married a priest’s daughter 
and was ordained deacon. That precluded his going to Moscow and 
making a conventional ecclesiastical career. Due to the absence of 


^Ivan Barsukov, Innokentiy (Moscow, Synod Press, 1883), pp. 12-13. All 
translations from the Russian sources are mine, D.G. 
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priestly vacancy in the diocese, Father John Veniaminov served four 
years as a deacon in the already-mentioned Annunciation Church in 
Irkutsk before being ordained as the second priest of the same church. 

Father Veniaminov impressed the people of Irkutsk with his 
dedication and zeal in celebrating the divine services, in attending to 
the individual needs of parishioners, and in preaching and teaching 
the Word of God. He taught children religion on Sundays before the 
Divine Liturgy, an unusual practice in Russia.® He also introduced 
regular talks given to the people following the services, with benches 
put up in the church. (There are no pews in traditional Orthodox 
countries and the people stand up throughout the services).® 

He accepted the new assignment in Alaska after two years of 
pastoral work at the Irkutsk parish and left these familiar surroundings 
in the spring of 1823. It took him a year to get to Russian America. 
He was 26 years old, and was accompanied by his wife and their 
new-born son, Innocent; his widowed mother; and his nineteen-year- 
old brother, Stephen, who served as the parish reader and teacher 
until his return to Irkutsk after eight years. The Veniaminovs had 
six more children, five born in Unalaska and one in Sitka. One of 
his sons became a priest in his father’s diocese. One of his four daughters 
became a nun, and another married a future missionary priest among 
the Indians.^ 

Unalaska, a large, foggy and treeless island of volcanic origin in 
the Aleutian chain, frequently struck with strong winds, had a popula¬ 
tion of about 500 people, mostly native Aleutians. There were 1000 
more people scattered on other islands assigned to the care of the 
same parish. Most of the people were baptized by the first missionaries; 
however they had not seen a priest for a number of years, and the 
Christian faith was dying out. There was no church on the island — 
just an old, dilapidated chapel. A new church of the Holy Ascension 
was built practically with Father Veniaminov’s own hands, and was 
consecrated in 1826 (D). A school was also founded on the island 
with the help of the Russian-American Company and an orphanage 
supported mainly by the gifts of his parishioners was organized. 

Fr. John’s instructions to teachers in charge of the children during 
his missionary voyages are in sharp contrast with the frequently brutal 


^Ibid., p. 10. 

^B. M. Bensin, Russian Orthodox Church in Alaska (Toms River, N.J.), 
p. 38. 

^Vsevolod Rochcau, “Innocent Veniaminov and the Russian Mission to 
Alaska, 1820-1840,” St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 15: 3 (1971), p. 111. 
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practices of the time. On April 6, 1825, he wrote the following to his 
brother Stephen: “You should fulfill your school teacher’s duty dili¬ 
gently as God, your conscience and honor require. Do not use corporal 
punishments” (U), In two years he advised another teacher, repeating 
the same remarkable phrase: “Not a single pupil should be submitted 
to corporal punishment.” And he added: 

.. .1 am sure you will do everything in accordance with my 
wish and as honor and Christian duty require. And if so, 
the authorities most likely will show their appreciation. And 
I shall not forget to mention your zeal to them (U). 

This admonition indicates the particular concern of Father Veniaminov 
for the children of the school and of the orphanage. 

He made frequent hazardous trips to villages on the other islands, 
to take spiritual care of his scattered flock. Often he had to use small 
boats, the native kayaks, for his trips. Sometimes he had to spend 
more than fifteen hours almost motionless in the kayak in near-freezing 
weather. After ten years on the islands, Father Veniaminov’s legs 
became crippled, inflicting constant pain for the rest of his life.® 

As a dedicated and enlightened missionary, Father Veniaminov 
realized the importance of communicating the Word of God to the 
native people in their own language. Therefore he immediately devoted 
himself to the difficult task of learning their speech and creating the 
writing system for their language, which they themselves had not 
yet developed. Having composed an alphabet for the Fox-Aleut dialect 
based on Cyrillic letters, Father Veniaminov began to teach reading 
and writing at the school, bolstering the natives’ morale and self- 
awareness as a people. In his free time he translated the Catechism 
into the Fox-Aleut language, “shortening some articles and supple¬ 
menting others” (D). By 1830 he was able to preach in the language 
of the people without an interpreter. During his stay in Unalaska 
Father Veniaminov translated the Catechism, the audible parts of 
the Divine Liturgy, the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and some 
prayers into the Aleut language. 

During the winter of 1832-33, Father Veniaminov wrote a small 
book in the Aleut language. Indication of the Way into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. This simple book, intended by the author as a presentation 
of the basic Christian truths of salvation to the newly converted 
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Aleutians, enjoyed great popularity, was published in Slavonic and 
Russian as well as Aleut and went through 47 editions. 

Father John’s essay is a remarkable example of a church 
sermon. . . The essay is permeated by a fiery Christian love 
for those who are being baptized. The author aims at inter¬ 
preting the life and activity of man in the light of the Gospel 
teaching. He is to instil in his readers the truthfulness of the 
way of life inaugurated by the Christian faith and the holy 
Baptism. 

The Heavenly Kingdom, teaches Father John, is the beatitude 
of virtuous people inexplicable in human language. It is life 
with angels, the righteous and the saints. It is contemplation 
of God and pure unceasing joy. It is never-ending reign with 
Christ.® 

No one can approach God without following Christ, accepting His 
Cross reflected in the multitude of our individual inner crosses, self- 
denial, and guiding help of the Holy Spirit. But the man who aspires 
for the Kingdom of God must apply intellectual as well as spiritual 
efforts. Father Veniaminov stressed the importance of learning the 
foundations of religion and the Holy Scriptures. He wrote: 

.. .It is the binding duty of every Christian, when he reaches 
maturity, to know his faith thoroughly; because anyone 
who does not have a solid knowledge of his faith is cold and 
indifferent to it and frequently falls either into superstition 
or unbelief.^ 

While extending his observations of the native speech, Father Venia¬ 
minov recorded it in his notes, wrote a grammar of the Fox-Aleut 
language and compiled a lexicon of 1,200 words. With his char¬ 
acteristic modesty he stated: 

I considered the writing of the Fox-Aleut grammar an almost 
useless task. The Aleuts do not need it. They can com- 


®Archiniandrit Evlogiy, “Zhizn i apostolskiye trudy mitropolita Innokentiya 
(Veniaminov),” Zhurnal Moskovskoy Patriarchii, Moscow, 1975, No. 3, p. 61, 
’Bishop Innocent, Indication of the Way into the Kingdom of Heaven 
(Eastern Orthodox Foundation, Indiana, Pa., Translator’s name is not given), 
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municate with each other without the grammar. Probably 
they will completely abandon their language in a not distant 
future [correct observation! D.G.]. Foreigners do not need 
it either. However, having observed the zeal and indefati¬ 
gability of many scholars in collecting all kinds of informa¬ 
tion and in seeing their curiosity aroused even by the smallest 
findings, I decided to present at least some laws of the 
Aleut language in lieu of a complete grammar, presuming 
that somebody would be able to make use of them for 
speculations about origins of that language and for historical 
conjectures.® 

In fact, Father Veniaminov made an important contribution to science. 
Without having received any formal philological training he did better 
than many of his contemporary academicians. His analysis of the 
Aleut language, based on descriptive rather than prescriptive prin¬ 
ciples, is still very much valid today. His work in the field of linguistics 
has been well recognized by Russian and foreign scholars.® 

An indefatigable, keen and intelligent observer, Father Veniaminov 
wrote various anthropological, ethnographic, geographical and mete¬ 
orological observations, eventually put together in three volumes under 
the title Notes on the Islands of the Unalaska District, which have 
been held in high and deserved esteem in academic circles even 
up to the present. Several of his articles were translated into French 
and German. For his scholarly endeavors, Father Veniaminov was 
made a corresponding member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Where did he obtain all this knowledge? Father Veniaminov was 
a voracious reader since his seminary days. Personal reading made up 
the deficiencies of his formal education. In Unalaska he was able to 
obtain books from the library in Sitka, which had extensive holdings. 
He read mostly works on Russian history, contemporary European 
politics, American history, exploration and navigation, philosophy, 
and science.^® 

Pursuing his academic studies, Father Veniaminov always con¬ 
tinued to give the natives applied and practical training. He taught 
them the use of modern tools, carpentry, metal-working, brick-making, 
and other skills. However, the spreading of the Christian faith re¬ 
mained his top priority. He was a dedicated and inspired preacher. 


^Barsukov, p. 45. 

^Puteshestviya i issledovaniya Leitenania Lavrentiya Zagoskina v russkoy 
Amerike v 1842-1844 (Moscow, 1956), p. 422. 

^^Rochcau, p. 111. 
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“When he preached the word of God/’ an aged Aleut of Unalaska 
recalled more than fifty years later, “all the people listened, and 
listened without moving, until he stopped. Nobody thought of fishing 
or hunting while he spoke, nobody felt hungry or thirsty as long as 
he was speaking, not even little children/’^^ 

Father Veniaminov himself related his joy in preaching to his 
bishop after his missionary visitation to Unga Island in 1827: 

I cannot describe the attentiveness with which the Aleuts 
accepted my teachings, their gratitude to me, and that heart¬ 
felt satisfaction I had preaching to them. Glory to God the 
Word, who gives me the Word and Who enlightens and 
consoles the people through the Word (U). 

In ten years of Father Veniaminov’s work in Unalaska, aU the 
inhabitants of the vast territory of his parish became Christians. He 
always insisted on a voluntary, conscientious conversion without any 
coercion or enticing of the prospective converts by some reward. Upon 
his arrival in Unalaska, he immediately abandoned the existing prac¬ 
tice of giving new shirts and other clothing to the newly-baptized 
natives, thus eliminating any external motives for conversion/^ 

From the very beginning of his missionary work Father John was 
distinguished by his unselfish and disinterested attitude toward any 
kind of remuneration. Upon his arrival in North America he wrote 
a letter to the administrator of the Russian colony in which he re¬ 
fused to accept any gifts or donations—“neither furs, nor stamps, 
nor anything else”—from his parishioners for his services, as was the 
custom. He requested the administration to supply his family with 
necessary things for winter, withdrawing money for that purpose 
from his basic salary. He explained: 

. .. simple, diligent and gratuitous teaching of faith ex¬ 
pected from the minister of the gospel is much more effec¬ 
tive .. . than diligent and eloquent teaching rewarded with 
gifts (May 1, 1824, U). 

When Father John and his wife were asked by the administrator 
of the colony to look after the girls in the orphanage newly estab¬ 
lished for them on the island, the missionary accepted the new duties 


^^Hector Chevigny, Russian America (New York, Viking, 1965), p. 200. 
^^Barsukov, p. 42. 
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but refused promptly to receive additional rewards for himself and 
his wife (June 21, 1827, U). Later as a Bishop he advised the mis¬ 
sionary priests not to accept gifts from the newly converted 
natives (N). 

Totally unselfish. Father John always showed great concern for 
the poor. He petitioned his ecclesiastical superior, Bishop Michael of 
Irkutsk, to give him permission to use a part of the considerable in¬ 
come of the Unalaska parish for the benefit of the school and the 
poor and the sick natives, self-evidently giving a detailed account of 
the distribution of the financial aid (June 17, 1825, U). This issue 
was not resolved for a long time because both the diocesan consistory 
and the Russian-American Trade Company had jurisdiction over 
this matter. Finally, in the spring of 1828, Bishop Michael author¬ 
ized Father Veniaminov to use the surplus of church income for the 
benefit of the school and the poor Aleuts, quoting the saying of the 
famous Russian “non-possessor’’ of the fifteenth century, St. Nil 
Sorsky: “Church property is the poor people’s property.” Upon re¬ 
ceiving this authorization Father Veniaminov informed the Company 
manager Christiakov that he would use the surplus of the church 
income for the benefit of poor natives because the school had suf¬ 
ficient stipend from the company (U). It can be added here that 
Father Veniaminov’s official correspondence and private letters re¬ 
veal his exceptional accuracy and scrupulousness in financial matters. 

The ten long years of missionary work by Father Veniaminov in 
Unalaska was appreciated by the Company and the diocesan author¬ 
ities. He was awarded the gold pectoral cross by the Bishop of Irkutsk 
and, persuaded by the Company’s general manager, Baron Ferdinand 
Wrangel, his scholarly friend and admirer, he extended his stay in 
America and accepted transfer to Sitka, one of the largest of the 
Vancouver islands, off the southwest coast of the Alaskan mainland. 
In 1834 Father Veniaminov moved with his family to New Archangel, 
a year-round navigable port in the western part of Sitka, the ad¬ 
ministrative center of Russian America. The church of St. Michael 
and the mansion of the general manager dominated an almost com¬ 
pletely Russian settlement. Of the 1,200 Christians there, only 80 
were Kodiak or Aleut natives.^® In Sitka, the main missionary task 
of Father Veniaminov was to evangelize the proud and warlike local 
Indians, the Kolosh or Tlingit, who were extremely reluctant to 
abandon their native pagan customs. Their conversion proceeded very 
slowly, particularly in the beginning. Father Veniaminov approached 
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this task with his characteristic prudence and caution, avoiding any 
explicit or implicit pressures on the natives. First of all, he started 
to learn their language and way of life. His studies resulted in a 
treatise entitled Some Remarks on the Kolosh and the Kodiak 
Languages, which also dealt with other dialects in the Russian Amer¬ 
ican possessions. He supplemented this treatise with a lexicon con¬ 
taining more than one thousand words.^^ This work, which included 
a grammatical analysis and the first attempt at linguistic classifica¬ 
tion of all languages in the Russian American colonies, represented 
a remarkable scholarly achievement. 

Absorbed in his constant missionary and academic activities. Fa¬ 
ther Veniaminov nevertheless found some time for application of his 
more practical talents. He constructed a clock on the bell-tower of 
St. Michael’s Church. It has been a noted sightseeing attraction for 
many years. 

In 1836 Father Veniaminov made a trip to California in order 
to visit Fort Ross, a Russian settlement founded in 1811 on the 
Pacific Coast, about 70 miles to the north of San Francisco. The 
population of the fort consisted of 260 people, about half of whom 
were Russians. The other half consisted of creoles, Kodiak natives, 
and thirty baptized local Indians.^® The church in the fort was sup¬ 
posed to be serviced from Sitka. 

While staying a month in Fort Ross and waiting for a ship to take 
him back to Sitka from San Francisco, Father Veniaminov visited 
four Spanish missions: San Rafael, San Jose, Santa Clara, and San 
Francisco de Asissi. It was his first encounter with the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church and the Western Rite. He was impressed by the relative 
prosperity, efficient missionary work and beautiful orchards of the 
missions, and he appreciated the cordial reception accorded him by 
the padres, with whom he communicated in Latin, remembered from 
his seminary days. He even made musical instruments for them. 
Hector Chevigny writes: 

It would appear the padres had indicated a need for more 
musical instruments. On his return home—as usual, with 
his own hands, in his workshop—Father Veniaminov made a 
number of barrel-organs, which he sent to his friends in 
thanks for their hospitality."^® 


^^Barsukov, p. 92. 
^^Rochcau, p. 118. 
^®Chevigny, p. 204. 
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upon his return to Sitka, Father Veniaminov was increasingly 
concerned about the general progress of missionary work in Russian 
America. The territory was vast, stretching for thousands of miles. 
Four priests in four churches, located in Sitka, Kodiak, Unalaska and 
Attu, served 10,000 local Christian people^^ as well as about a thou¬ 
sand Russians. Many more natives had not seen a missionary yet. 
The financial support of the missionary work was quite inadequate. 
Furthermore, the mission was not even organized as such. Each priest 
individually was under the authority of the bishop of Irkutsk, 10,000 
miles away. Materially they depended completely on the Company. 
Father Veniaminov wanted to intercede with the Holy Synod of the 
Church of Russia for increasing the number of churches in America, 
raising their financial support and organizing them into a special 
missionary deanery. That had to be done personally in St. Petersburg. 
Also he was anxious to expedite and supervise the publishing of his 
works in the Aleut language at the Synodal printing house. 

Having received permission for the trip from the Irkutsk chancery, 
Father Veniaminov sent his wife with four of their children directly 
to Irkutsk, where their two older sons had been studying in the 
seminary. In November of 1838 he himself, with his seven-year-old 
daughter Theda, embarked on his round-the-world voyage to St. 
Petersburg. 

Upon his arrival in the imperial capital of Russia the following 
summer, Father Veniaminov paid a visit to the Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Count N. A. Protasov, and submitted his comprehensive 
report, “A Survey of the Orthodox Church in Russian America,” with 
recommendations for improvements. The Synod was in summer recess 
and Father Veniaminov went to Moscow, where he met the famous 
Russian churchman, Metropolitan Filaret (Drozdov). The latter was 
immediately impressed by Father Veniaminov, took his mission close 
to his heart, and became his benefactor and friend for the rest of his 
life. “There is something apostolic in this man,” the Metropolitan of 
Moscow used to say about the missionary from America.^* He asked 
him to stay at his Holy Trinity Monastery residences in Moscow and 
in St. Petersburg. 

In the fall Father Veniaminov was invited to a meeting of the 
Holy Synod. His report was gratefully accepted and, on Christmas, 
in recognition for his outstanding service to the Church, he was elevated 
to the rank of Senior Priest (Archpriest). In addition, Father 
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Veniaminov received official approval for the publication of his works 
in the Aleut language in the Moscow Synodal printing home. His 
scholarly articles on people, languages and nature of Russian Amer¬ 
ica started to appear in newspapers and journals, and he gave lectures 
to various academic groups. 

Father Veniaminov became a well-known figure in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. According to world traveler Sir Edward Belcher, who 
met him at this period, ‘‘he was ... a very formidable, athletic man ... 
standing in his boots about six feet three inches; quite herculean and 
very clever . . 

In the early spring of 1840 sad news reached Father Veniaminov. 
His wife had died in Irkutsk the preceding November. Metropolitan 
Filaret tried to console the distressed priest, and at the same time 
suggested that he take monastic vows. Father Veniaminov declined 
the offer. He considered himself unsuitable for the monastic life and 
preferred to remain a secular missionary priest. Above everything 
else he was concerned about his orphaned children. In order to com¬ 
pose himself and to make necessary decisions, he made pilgrimages 
to the Holy Trinity-St. Sergius Monastery near Moscow and to the 
Pechersky monastery in Kiev. 

In his absence, the Holy Synod accepted Father Veniaminov’s 
recommendations for the North American mission. It negotiated with 
the Russian-American Company for a considerable increase in the 
financial support of the mission. A few more priests had to be sent 
to Russian America, and a deanery was to be established in Sitka. 
Meanwhile, through the intercession of Metropolitan Filaret and the 
benevolence of the imperial court, arrangements were made for Fa¬ 
ther Veniaminov’s children. His sons were to be transferred to the 
St. Petersburg Theological Seminary, and his daughters were ac¬ 
cepted in a school for girls, also in St. Petersburg. 

Now Father Veniaminov could no longer resist the call to monas- 
ticism and to higher service. A new diocese had been created, and 
on December 14, 1840, in the Cathedral of Our Lady of Kazan in 
St. Petersburg, he was consecrated the Bishop of Kamchatka, the 
Kurile and the Aleutian Islands. His monastic name was Innocent, 
after the eighteenth-century apostle of Siberia. 

In September of 1841, after a long and difficult journey with a 
stop-over in Irkutsk, where he prayed at the grave of his wife and 
saw his children. Bishop Innocent returned to Sitka. St. Michael’s 
Church became the cathedral of the new diocese, with the far- 
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stretching territory bridging two continents and including Alaska, 
the Aleutian and Kurile Islands, Kamchatka and the shores of the 
sea of Okhotsk. The arrival of Bishop Innocent in New Archangel 
coincided with the granting of the new charter to the Company by 
Emperor Nicholas I. It brought a new period of revitalization and 
flowering to Russian America. Particularly, the new charter was 
favorable to the local people. It explicitly forbade any use of force 
or coercion on the natives and encouraged the spreading of educa¬ 
tion among them. These provisions of the new charter reflected the 
profound convictions of Bishop Innocent.^® His immediate task was 
to spread the work of the mission. Appointing priests to new missionary 
outposts, the bishop gave them detailed instructions and persuaded 
them to use preaching, teaching and personal example as the only 
permissible and yet the most effective means of attracting new con¬ 
verts. 

Since his early days as a young priest, Father Veniaminov had 
attached great significance to the religious education of children and 
adolescents (remember his Sunday school classes in Irkutsk!). As 
a bishop of the missionary diocese, he immediately requested all his 
priests to conduct regular lessons with the younger generation of 
their parishes. He himself taught about 150 children in his newly built 
residence, the girls on Tuesdays and the boys on Wednesdays. In a 
letter to Count N. A. Protasov, he expressed his most ardent thoughts 
on teaching religion: 

We as pastors, as teachers, as heirs of the apostles, have 
to keep up with our calling, and that means we have to 
teach. Otherwise we are like pagan priests, just performers 
of mysteries and rituals ... 

To teach all children of the common people, this has been 
on my mind for a long time ... I conceived this idea when 
I was still in Irkutsk, and I presented it in a form of a proj¬ 
ect [to introduce Sunday school classes. D. G.] to Bishop 
Michael. He approved it and recommended it to the city 
clergy. However, no one of my brothers wanted to accept 
this recommendation. No one agreed with me and sup¬ 
ported me with a single exception of my deacon. I was 
hurt very much. But the Lord rewarded me for that. He 
gave me the wish to go to America.®^ 

p. 208. 
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While visiting parishes and missionary outposts, Bishop Innocent 
always paid much attention to parish schools and religious education. 

Teaching of religion and preaching are closely bound together. 
From the very beginning of his service in the Church Bishop Innocent 
paid much attention to church school, pastoral pedagogical work 
and preaching. As we mentioned before, he was a remarkable 
preacher. He did not miss any opportunity for preaching or talking 
to the people. As bishop he zealously advised his clergy to preach. 
'‘Woe to him, who has been called and ordained to preach the Word 
of God and who is not doing it!” Bishop Innocent wrote in his in¬ 
struction to Father Yakov Netsvetov, who became an outstanding 
missionary. From the preacher Bishop Innocent demanded prepared¬ 
ness, clarity, sincerity and love: 

In explaining religious teachings, one must speak delib¬ 
erately, clearly, distinctly, and as succinctly as possible. 
Otherwise your sermon will have little effect,. .to explain 
that all the teachings of Jesus Christ tell us to repent, to 
believe in Him and to have unselfish, pure love for Him 
and for all people. 

In order to influence the heart one must speak from the 
heart, because our lips speak from the plenitude of the 
heart. Therefore, only he who is filled and overflowing 
with faith and love can have eloquence and wisdom which 
are not going to be resisted by the hearts of the listeners ... 

In the same instruction Bishop Innocent pointed out that the 
missionary preacher and teacher of faith “has to learn the language 
of his parishioners in a short time,” in addition to their customs and 
way of life. It is interesting that as an incentive he even promised 
high ecclesiastical rewards to the missionaries for “translating any¬ 
thing from the books of the Holy Scriptures into the language of 
your parishioners and teaching at least 50 of them to read it” (N). 

Bishop Innocent visited all corners of his vast diocese. People 
received him with great joy on every island, in every village he visited. 
And he celebrated the Divine Liturgy and preached everywhere. 
He used all kinds of transportation available to him, mostly small 
boats (kayaks), horses or dog-drawn sledges. His seminary class¬ 
mate and Kamchatka missionary priest, P. V. Gromov, left for us 
an unforgettable description of Bishop Innocent during his archpas¬ 
toral journey: 
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In one of the deepest canyons of Kamchatka, on a dark 
winter night, I see, as if it has happened today, Bishop 
Innocent, dressed in clothes made of deer hide, sitting on 
a stone, lit up by a fire, and surrounded by good-natured 
children of nature, the Kamchadals, chewing dried fish; 
and by hundreds of small working animals curled up in 
balls and fast asleep of fatigue. No other Russian bishop 
has taken his blessings to such remote places of the earth. 
Bishop Innocent was called to embody the image of the 
arduous life of the men of faith given by St. Paul: 

“. .. they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented... they wandered in 
deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth” (Heb. 11:37-38).^^ 

Ehiring his ten years in the episcopal residence in Sitka, Bishop 
Innocent made four such journeys which lasted from eight to eighteen 
months each. 

In 1842, in the beginning of his first diocesan tour, on the way 
to Spruce Island, where the Blessed Father Herman had been buried, 
the ship of Bishop Innocent was caught in a violent storm, caused 
by an earthquake. For 28 days the frail ship was tossed about from 
side to side. Seventy passengers were lying down in the cabins or in 
the hold of the ship, almost without food or water. Everybody was 
sick. At last the ocean calmed, and the ship sailed to the harbor of 
Spruce Island. All this time, Bishop Innocent helped the captain, 
and when the ship cast anchor, he sang the Office of Thanksgiving. 
Many years later the abbot of the Valaam monastery (the monastery 
of Father Herman) wrote a letter to the bishop, asking him for de¬ 
tails of the miraculous escape from death in the storm at sea. A 
pious visitor from America told the monks that Father Herman, 
vested as a monk, appeared to Bishop Innocent when the latter 
chanted the memorial service at the elder’s grave. 

Bishop Innocent wrote on the same letter in pencil: 

In a heavy storm, we tacked in view of Spruce Island for 
28 days. All were in danger, there was no drinking water. 

I said in my mind: “If you, Father Herman, pleased the 
Lord, let the wind be changed.” And, indeed, in less than 
a quarter of an hour the wind became fair. Soon after, I 
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officiated in a memorial service on the Elder’s grave. I 
have seen nothing/® 

In his instruction to the missionary he wrote: 

... unconfirmed proofs of the Holy Scriptures should not 
be used, neither should false miracles and revelations be 
invented for fear of the strictest censure. However, if the 
Lord is going to manifest visibly His power somewhere, 
the most objective investigation of the case should be car¬ 
ried out and presented to me with all the evidence (N). 

Bishop Innocent “loved the beauty of the Lord’s house,” had a 
good aesthetic taste and liturgical intuition. He paid attention to 
cleanliness and tidiness in his St. Michael’s cathedral, as well as in 
the churches he visited. At the very outset of his missionary work, 
on the way from Sitka to Unalaska, Father Veniaminov wrote to his 
Bishop in Irkutsk: 

While in Sitka I noticed that many altar-boys, although not 
dressed poorly, wore clothes that were so soiled with soot 
and whale-oil and other stuff, that it was not just unseendy 
but even smelled repulsive. 

In anticipation of the same in his church on the island of Unalaska, 
he petitioned the bishop for permission to make special garments 
“trimmed with ribbons but without crosses” which all assistants in 
the sanctuary would put on “for the sake of cleanliness and beauty 
of the house of God” (May 4, 1824, U). 

He preferred simple but neat vestments and other objects to 
be used in churches. He insisted on a sincere, intelligible and orderly 
manner in divine worship, and on clear and even reading of the 
Psalms and Scriptures. Once he said to a reader who came from 
Moscow: “You read well, but I can see that in Moscow the strange 
custom of shouting at the top of the voice at the end of chanting has 
not yet faded away.” Or on another occasion he said approvingly, 
“The protodeacon had a good voice, he read the Gospel evenly, and 
finished reading it without shouting.”^^ 

Bishop Innocent wanted all people to see and to understand the 
divine service and to participate in it meaningfully. He was not 
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afraid to change, on some occasions, established customs. Father 
Gromov celebrated the Divine Liturgy on the second day of Christ¬ 
mas in a Kamchatka village, in the presence of Bishop Innocent. He 
was surprised by the bishop’s request to keep the royal gates open 
through the whole service.^^ 

Bishop Innocent took great care to facilitate the celebration of 
Holy Communion wherever it was possible. In the summer of 1845 
he wrote an instruction on the use of portable antimensia issued to 
his priests for missionary trips ‘‘in order to give every Orthodox 
inhabitant the opportunity to partake of the Holy Sacraments with¬ 
out delay if possible” (N). 

He advised his clergy to preach before Confession and Holy 
Communion. He wrote: “Preaching of the Word of God ... is always 
the best preparation for the Communion” (N). And the bishop him¬ 
self followed this rule from his earlier days. There is the following 
entry in his church diary for 1825-26: 

I celebrated divine services and preached on feast days .. . 

I preached also before confession because I made it an in¬ 
dispensable rule always to preach before confession (D). 

In 1850, at the end of the first decade of his appointment as 
the head of the diocese, Bishop Innocent made a detailed report to 
the Holy Synod. According to this report, there were 23,130 people 
belonging to the diocese of Kamchatka, the Kurile and the Aleutian 
Islands. About 15,000 of these lived in the North American part of 
the diocese. Nine of twenty-four churches were in Alaska and five 
of them were built after Bishop Innocent’s appointment. There were 
also 37 chapels and prayer houses in Russian America and 19 were 
under construction in Kamchatka. The American churches were situ¬ 
ated as follows: three in New Archangel, Sitka; they included St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, a church in the bishop’s new residence and the 
new Kolosh church. Besides the already existing churches in Kodiak, 
Unalaska and Attu, new churches were built in Kenai, Nushagak and 
Kwipah. 

There were 29 priests, five deacons and 55 readers in the diocese. 
In the American part of the diocese there were nine priests, two 
deacons, and an adequate number of readers,^® The difficulty of getting 
priests, and particularly educated priests, for missionary work in 


p. 187. 

^Hbid.y p. 267. Also see; Zhurnal Moskovskoy Patriarchii, Moscow, 1955, 
No, 1, p, 51, 
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Russian America was a source of constant worry to Bishop Innocent. 
The only solution that Bishop Innocent could see to this problem 
was in having a local seminary for training native priests. Through 
his efforts, in 1845 a pre-seminary school in Petropavlovsk, Kam¬ 
chatka, was transferred to New Archangel and reorganized into a 
seminary. However the initial success did not last long, and in less 
than ten years, it was moved to Yakutsk, Siberia. The main reasons 
for this move were described as the difficulty of getting a qualified 
faculty and the lack of preparation of the natives for the required 
courses. The move imposed upon the Seminary was also certainly 
connected with the transfer of the bishop’s residence to the Asiatic 
continent.^^ 

In 1850 Bishop Innocent was raised to the rank of archbishop, 
and two years later the Yakutsk region in Eastern Siberia, with 200,000 
people, was added to his diocese. The archbishop’s see was moved to 
Yakutsk. Here, as before in Unalaska and Sitka, Archbishop Innocent 
started the work of translation. He was assisted by an able group of 
local missionaries, and in a few years the Yakuts heard the divine 
services in their own language. Although the archbishop was able to 
visit Russian America only once after the transfer of his residence 
to Siberia, he continued to watch as closely as he could the church 
life there. And he continued to encourage the work of translation 
begun by him. He informed Metropolitan Filaret that priest Innocent 
Shayatnikov in Unalaska translated several books of the New Testa¬ 
ment into the Aleut language, and Ivan Nadezhdin, a graduate of the 
New Archangel Seminary, translated the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew into the Kolosh language.^® 

His vast diocese became even larger in connection with the addi¬ 
tion of the Amur region to Russia. Archbishop Innocent traveled, 
preached, established new missions, and organized schools. It was 
impossible for him alone to take care of such an enormous territory. 
In addition, his health started to decline. In 1858 two new suffragan 
bishoprics were created in Yakutsk and Sitka. In the following year 
Archimandrite Peter, the last rector of the seminary in Alaska, became 
the bishop of New Archangel, an auxiliary to Archbishop Innocent, 
whose see was transferred to the city of Blagoveschensk on the River 
Amur. Archbishop Innocent, with the same enthusiasm and efficiency, 
continued to till the new missionary field. However, his age and ill- 


^^Archimandrite Serafim, The Quest for Orthodox Church Unity in America, 
(New York, Sts. Boris and Gleb Press, 1973), p. 18. 

^^Barsukov, p. 467, 
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nesses, particularly the severe impairment of his sight, forced him 
to ask for retirement. But such was not the will of God. 

The news of the sale of Russian American possessions to the 
United States certainly evoked deep feelings in the old missionary. 
With his astute mind and unselfish dedication to the Church, unlimited 
by political considerations, he immediately perceived the unfolding 
of great possibilities. On December 5, 1867, he wrote a prophetic 
letter to Count Dmitry A, Tolstoy, the Procurator of the Holy Synod. 
Here are the excerpts from this letter: 

A rumour from Moscow reached me, that, allegedly, I had 
expressed in a letter to someone my great displeasure con¬ 
cerning the selling of our colonies in North America to the 
Americans. This is absolutely not true. Quite to the contrary, 

I see in this event one of the providential ways by which 
our Orthodoxy can penetrate into the United States, where 
it already has started to attract serious attention. If asked, 

I would recommend the following measures: 

a) The American bishopric should not be suppressed. 

b) The residence of the bishop should be transferred from 
New Archangel to San Francisco... 

c) The present bishop and all New Archangel clergy, with 
the exception of one reader, should be returned to 
Russia. A new bishop who knows the English language 
should be appointed to America. His staff should be 
manned by people who also know the English language. 

d) The bishop should be allowed to add new members 
to his staff. .. and also to ordain to the holy priesthood 
American citizens who had converted to Orthodoxy. 

e) The bishop and the clergy of all our parishes should 
be permitted to celebrate the Divine Liturgy and other 
church services in the English language. It is self- 
evident that the service books should be translated 
into the English language for this purpose. 

f) The courses in the newly established schools for train¬ 
ing of missionaries and priests in San Francisco and 
elsewhere should be taught in the English language 
and not in the Russian language, which sooner or later 
will be replaced by the English language.^® 


^^Pis'ma Innok*€nfiya, m*itrop'oVita Moskovskogo i Kolom*enskogo, (St. 
Petersburg, 1901), v. 3, pp. 139-140. 
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Metropolitan Filaret died in 1867, the year Alaska was sold to 
the United States. To his greatest surprise, Archbishop Innocent was 
chosen to fill the vacant place. Thus, the poor boy from a Siberian 
village was elevated to the highest office in the Russian Orthodox 
Church, that of Metropolitan of Moscow. On May 26, 1868, the 
Most Reverend Innocent, Metropolitan of Moscow and Kolomna, 
solemnly entered the ancient cathedral of the Dormition of Our Lady 
in the Kremlin. Responding to the greetings, Metropolitan Innocent 
said: “Who am I, who dares to inherit the word and the authority 
of my predecessors? A student of long by-gone times and from a 
distant region, who spent more than a half of his life in a still far 
more distant land. I am just a modest toiler of a small vineyard of 
Christ, a teacher of babes and those who are infantile in faith.”®® 

There is no place here to give even a brief survey of Metropolitan 
Innocent’s tenure on the Moscow see. He was particularly active in 
charities, organizing homes for the aged and orphanages, and in 
public education. His pet project was the foundation and the expansion 
of the work of the Russian Imperial Missionary Society, of which he 
became the president. He continued to take a great interest and an 
active part in the making of plans for transfer of the bishop’s see 
from Sitka to San Francisco. He understood the potentials of this 
move and worried very much about the choice of the proper candidate, 
realizing that this was the first real appearance of the Orthodox Church 
in the modern Western world. 

It remains to be said that Metropolitan Innocent was a kind and 
simple man in his relations with the people of all strata and in all 
stages of his own career. 

The great missionary fell asleep in the Lord of March 31, 1879. 
It was Great Saturday. On the day of His own rest, the Lord gave 
rest to His faithful and indefatigable servant. He was buried in the 
ancient Church of the Holy Spirit at the monastery of the Holy Trinity 
— St. Sergius, where his remains are to be found even today, side by 
side with those of his protector. Metropolitan Filaret (Drozdov), and 
also St. Maximus the Greek, the great promoter of learning and 
spirituality in sixteenth-century Russia. 


®®Barsukov, p. 594. 
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Marxism and the Modern Revolution from 
An Orthodox Christian Perspective 


Nicholas Stephen Weber 


Anno Domini, 1977 (as we approach the sixtieth anniversary of 
the so-called Bolshevik Revolution)—an antiquated system of linear¬ 
time reference that has, to most people, Christians and non-Christians 
alike, become what Karl Marx himself would have called a feudal 
survival! True Christians are presently worshipping in their catacomb 
churches, albeit that they are decorated from top to bottom with 
icons (that no longer appear to work miracles). Indeed, the frame 
of reference, time, which signified that God’s epiphany into the 
world had changed the course of history, and that superimposed above 
the cycles which the pagan mind saw as ever-recurring with mono¬ 
tonous repetitiveness there was now an eschatological unfolding. This 
unfolding leads from Adam (and his Fall) through Christ (and His 
redemptive work in history in His Incarnation) through the end of 
time and His ultimate parousia. In Christianity, we must admit of a 
dialectical tension between the notion that Christians would be saved 
as individuals (and this without any specific reference to linear time), 
and the idea that the world itself would be transfigured through a 
general Gecoolc; of the person coupled with an ultimate dcTioKaTaaTaaiq 
or renovation, restoration, and reconciliation of man to God in his 
primordeal state. 

Yet, it had come to be accepted that, in some way, God was 
bending history to his own will and purpose and had solicited the 
cooperation of man in this venture, that time itself had become sacred, 
for it was within time that God’s intentions were revealed and had 
their unfolding. 

The instituting of the B.C.-A.D. system of relating events to one 
another, perhaps apocryphal in origin and not totally necessary to 
the functioning of the Church, which could just as well have dated 
events in world history from the moment of creation, had become, 
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already by the sixth century of the Christian era, the framework of 
popular devotion. It had become, perhaps, the grand symbol of Chris¬ 
tian belief in the meaning of history, or that history had a meaning. 
As the modern world emerged from the womb of its Christian genesis, 
this Christian time-reckoning schema became increasingly obsolete 
and devoid of any real theological content. It had turned into a habit 
which the men who would make the modern revolutions could attempt 
to dispense with entirely. 

A new world came into being in the wake of the Reformation in 
Western Europe, and with the new inventiveness that we associate 
with the capitalist economic epoch, the rise of the nation-state and 
the evolution of a new historical sense, itself connected with the 
emergence of the masses from a kind of state of nature into history. 
A new consciousness, a new anti-Christian Weltanschauung slowly 
took shape, wherein, even if God were not formally denied, His very 
name was changed—to Providence—and He was made prisoner of 
the very laws of nature to which men, perhaps somewhat begrudingly, 
still considered to be God’s own work. The men who made the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution believed only in Nature’s God, a quasi-scientfic spec¬ 
ulation that denied the truths of Scriptural faith. Although they saw 
no need to outlaw God, in their doctrine of the separation of Church 
and State—whatever abuses they thought they may have been correct¬ 
ing—they effectively succeeded in relegating the churches into harmless 
vehicles of personal piety. They, as it were, had leaped back beyond 
the frontiers of the Christian era and, like Machiavelli, felt more at 
home in antiquity than in that era which men were just beginning to 
call the Middle Ages. 

The men who made the French Revolution were compelled to be 
more radical by necessity. They instituted a cult to the Supreme Being, 
but only as a reasoned attempt to find some providential sanction for 
the revolution itself, some source of legitimacy through the association 
of man’s revolutionary work with God’s, rather than through God’s 
redemptive work with man’s. Bossuet, Louis XIV’s famous archbishop, 
was not far from wrong in suggesting, in advance of the fact, that 
the new religious notions were only symbols of a discrete atheism. 
The men who found themselves in power in the France after 1789 were 
inspired by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and even more than the Amer¬ 
icans by the civil-religion of antiquity. Like the Americans, they too 
aimed at the establishment of a novus ordo saeclorum (based on an 
ideal from Virgil), and even more than the Americans they solicited 
the foundation of a new secular world order in which man would be 
emancipated from divine tutelage (Kant), from medieval superstition 
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(Diderot), and wherein history would not any longer appear as nothing 
other than “melancholy haphazardness” (again, an idea from Kant). 

Recalling Voltaire’s infamous dictum concerning religion as being 
an opiate, they anticipated Feuerbach’s statement that “God was the 
false sun around which man revolved until he learned to revolve 
around himself,” an idea that Karl Marx would faithfully borrow and 
incorporate into his earliest writings. This was indeed the essentially 
revolutionary conception, a declaration of triumphant atheism, and 
a declaration of independence of man from God. It was the foundation 
stone of the new secular religion, and was so rooted even before Marx 
came on the scene that he saw little need to argue the case of atheism 
at all; he simply took it for granted, as axiomatic. 

One of the most interesting symbols of the novus ordo saeclorum 
was the new revolutionary calendar. We know of course that this idea 
never really got off the ground, for it was too inconvenient to undo 
the habits of centuries, and the Napoleonic epoch witnessed the con¬ 
voluted system of double dating for the transaction of both public 
and private business. We know also that the very pragmatic Russian 
Marxists knew that such a new revolutionary calendar was not really 
necessary, and they restricted their particular calender reform to 
adopting the Western calendar. Marx had not seen any special need to 
reform the calendar because he knew that it had already been changed 
in the minds of men. In Russia, of course, among Orthodox believers, 
the older Julian calendar would be turned into a new quasi-religious 
symbol, but this fact does not take away validity from the truism that 
the Christian epoch had effectively ended, and that it was no longer 
thought even necessary to mark this event with a new calendar, Christ, 
apparently, had ceased to be the center of all human history, and this 
change had really been accomplished prior to the revolutions them¬ 
selves. 

Although as believing Christians we tend to view this development 
as unfortunate, and are probably correct in interpreting it as nothing 
short of catastrophic, the men of the last several centuries could only 
view the de-Christianization of the world as progressive and some 
kind of necessary stage in man’s historical quest for emancipation 
and self-awareness. And they reasoned in this manner while completely 
failing to comprehend that the very notion of human freedom, let alone 
equality, was Christianity’s own special contribution to the history 
of man’s liberation. The modern world has founded itself, as it were, 
on quite an amazing paradox. It is as if Christian freedom has had 
to be realized over the broken backs of the churches, of Christianity 
itself, and through a complete denial of God. Naturally, many men 
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would fail to recognize that the churches have only survived, to use 
Nietzsche’s fortuitous phrase from the Joyful Wisdom, “as the tombs 
and monuments of God.” 

So many of these anti-religious developments are in part the fault 
of the churches themselves in their betrayal of Christ, as the Grand 
Inquisitor sequence in Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karamazov so eloquently 
analyzes. For the churches (including the Orthodox Church in Russia, 
which neither Nietzsche nor Marx knew) had, it would appear, made 
their peace with the world and were all the more willing in recent 
centuries to hold on to the remnants of their former glory by accepting 
the modern order as it slowly emerged from the debris left behind 
by the waning Middle Ages. Dostoevsky, too, located Christianity 
in the monasteries, as far removed from the official centers of Church 
life as was possible. 

In so far as certain revolutionary movements, including, up to 
a certain point at least, the Marxist one in Russia, eventually made 
some kind of modus vivendi with the surviving structures of organized 
Christianity, it was because they believed (and often correctly) that 
there was no real power left in it. The new revolutionary states, like 
the late medieval and early modern monarchies before them, would 
be content further to defuse Christianity by reminding Christians of 
their obligations stated, apparently without any ambiguity, in Romans 
13:1-7, and in the first of the Petrine epistles 1:13-16. Furthermore, 
the dialectical tension in Our Lord's own admonition to render unto 
Caesar that which belongs to Caesar, and to God that which belongs 
to God (Matthew 22:17-21) was suppressed, as if the things of God 
were only things not of this world, or as if Jesus had, in fact, spoken 
anything that was not really deeply ambivalent or even veiled in 
purposeful ambiguity. The governments understood that the people, 
for the most part, would accept a new version of Christianity which 
could not itself any longer hope to change the world, while persisting 
in evincing (or perhaps they did know the truth, secretly) complete 
ignorance of the fact that their own revolution was very deeply rooted 
in Christianity, albeit a secularized version thereof. They conveniently 
overlooked entirely what Dostoevsky saw so well, especially in the 
marvellous speeches of Kirilov in The Demons as well as, again and 
again, in the ideological and philosophical discourses in the Brothers 
Karamazov: that threat of anarchy which is behind the theme of the 
man-god as opposed to the Christian vision of the God-Man, 

Of the three great seers of the nineteenth century, Dostoevsky 
understood the real content of the revolution most eloquently and 
completely. Nietzsche, while admiring Jesus Christ as a human hero. 
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saw Christianity in terms of his idea of “slave morality” and thus 
solicited the birth of the Vbermensch—si partial denial of the Christian 
notion that man, just as he was, apart from sin, is the authentic man, 
and, although he was created to surpass himself, he was not created 
to reach beyond himself. Marx simply did not admit that his vision, 
indeed, his science, was Christian, eschatologically, although his 
master, Hegel, completely comprehended that Christianity was and 
remains, in one form or another, the real dynamic force behind the 
movement of world history and that God still controlled that history. 

There is a real paradox in Christianity. It appeared on the stage 
of world history as a revolutionary doctrine—even if the apostles and 
fathers also hoped to keep the Christian a good citizen while antici¬ 
pating the Christianization of legitimate political authority. Yet it has 
come down to us in a conservative guise, so that its very revolutionary 
dimension was only realized (and many people feel this way) through 
the rejection of its Founder, and by reducing His vision of man to 
the private realms located deep within the human heart. Marx, as 
has been suggested, only saw a one-dimensional Christianity as pro¬ 
mising a kingdom for man in Heaven, but he could not have written 
a single line had Christianity not contained within itself the seeds 
of an anti-Christian revolutionary doctrine. Nor could Marx under¬ 
stand that the building of a new world order without God would simply 
amount to the rebuilding of the Tower of Babel (again an insight 
from Dostoevsky’s great novel). Since Marx was convinced that the 
churches had rejected man’s authentic and legitimate aspirations to 
freedom, he was left with no alternative but to see the revolution take 
place outside of and against the Church. The tragedy of Marx’s vision 
was, in part, that his religio-ideological system, in fact, does represent 
the last of the heresies of Christianity, perhaps its greatest heresy, 
that man must reap the reward of God’s promise without God, and 
that philosophical materialism must replace religion and theology as 
the “keystone of the corner.” 

In this connection one is reminded that St. Basil, writing in the 
fourth century against the Arian heretic Eunomius, already had evinced 
real fear that an over-philosophical concept of God could destroy 
Christianity, and he fought for a purely Scriptural grounding for man’s 
activities. He was also afraid of a materialist vision of God which 
could only lead to atheism. He accused Eunomius of a tendency to 
Biblical literalism, and argued that this would only result in some 
kind of materialist conception of the essence of God (irpoc ydp to 
uXiKfjv avvoEiv) in which he would find himself in agreement with 
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the atheists among the Hellenes/ It is as if St. Basil were predicting a 
future that would, in fact, take place in the history of Christianity 
centuries later. 

It is not, then, Marx’s atheism that is really the enemy of Christian 
faith and practice, but the distorted religiosity which is centrally and 
essentially Christian in origin, and could not be possible without the 
prior development of Christianity, perhaps to its fullest. An atheism 
rooted in Christianity is the most dangerous and convincing of athe¬ 
isms, Indeed, St. Basil may have been more afraid of the philosophic 
atheism that Eunomius’ thought seemed to point toward, than of the 
overt atheism preached by the Hellenes. Marx certainly did return 
to pagan notions of a materialist universe, but, at the same time, he 
allied these notions with a Christian sense of history, and a faith in 
man’s inventiveness and technology which, in the end, would help 
destroy the notion of God in the heart of man. Actually, Marx believed 
that the process just described was taking place in the world, and 
that his function was simply to point out the future—the last stage in 
man’s journey away from God unto himself (without realizing how 
perverse and cruel this journey would turn out to be). 

I think that the historical Church often understood (too well, 
perhaps, on occasion) that Christianity was capable of such a pere¬ 
grination. No wonder that historically the churches often acted as if 
the worst threat to Christianity could come from within Christianity 
itself, the repeated attempts to revolutionize the world in Christ’s 
name: witness the facts of both Eastern and Western history during 
the Middle Ages, and especially during the Reformation. Might they 
not also have been aware that the final revolution in Christ’s name 
would deny Christ and attempt to free man apart from the redeeming 
message of the Gospel? 

It was probably this revolutionary possibility inherent in the Chris¬ 
tian Good News that most alarmed the ancient Roman authorities, 
although the history books have made much of the confusion inherent 
in the Greek word Kupioc; as the effective cause of the misunderstand¬ 
ing between the Roman state and the new religion. Although it is quite 
possible that the early Christians, anticipating Christ’s Second Coming, 
might not have been impressed with any compelling need to transform 
the world physically in Christ’s name, and would have wished only 
to be considered as good citizens of the Roman state until the time 
Christ rejoined His chosen people, it is certainly true that the meaning 
of Christianity suggested a central reorientation of man’s structure 
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of hope—which even the word religion doesn’t properly describe—and 
that the Roman officials sensed that something very catastrophic 
had taken place in the world. Furthermore, the Christian ‘‘problem” 
went deeper than even the conflict over the strangeness of rites, which 
did appear as loathsome because they were somehow more secret 
than the more traditional mystery cults the Roman authorities had 
already learned how to live with. 

As indicative of this deeper fear, one is immediately reminded 
of Paul’s reception by the Jews of Thessalonica, who had become 
completely hysterical at the arrival of Paul and his friends in that 
city. As the story is related in Acts 17:5-10, we are told that the 
Jews had set the city in an uproar, and learning that Paul and his 
associates were staying in the house of a certain Jason, lay seige to 
that house, claiming “Whom Jason hath received: all do contrary to 
the decrees of Caesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus.” 
And, even more tellingly, when they found Jason and took him prisoner 
before the elders of the city, they cried aloud, “These that have turned 
the world upside down are come hither also.” Perhaps this was simply 
a case of uncontrolled mob violence, yet, it occurs to me, that it was 
realized that something more substantial was at stake and Paul’s 
persecutors sensed it. Indeed, Christianity was something far more 
disconcerting than the world had yet known and, just because the 
world finally solved its new Christian problem by adopting Christianity 
as its official religion, we must not forget just how upsetting the 
Christian concept must have appeared to the men of antiquity, Jew and 
Hellene alike. It is also significant that the word Church itself 
(£KKXr|a[a) is the same word the ancient Athenians, for example, 
employed to describe by name their political assembly, that indeed, 
the Christian Church was the political arena of the new group. Could 
a possible revolutionary significance of this terminological coincidence 
have been completely lost on Christianity’s enemies, regardless of what 
surviving documents have to say to us on this subject? 

Something else might be mentioned in connection with the Biblical 
account just related. The Greek text which is translated as “these, 
that have turned the world upside down” reads, “Ot xfiv oiKOupEvqv 
dvaoTaxcoaavTeq.” (It might also be noted that the Bolsheviks used 
a similar word to describe their coup in 1917: perevorot.) It would 
not be entirely inaccurate to suggest that the Greek word can also 
suggest putting the world on its feet, that is, rightside up, which 
is not to suggest that the Christians ever used this word in this 
particular sense. The participial form we meet in Acts is certainly from 
dvaoxaTbco, usually translated as meaning to “unsettle” or to “upset,” 
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but this word is etymologically related to dviaTT]jii, to rise up, or cause 
to rise up, which of course gives us the generic Christian word for 
“resurrection,” dvdoxaaLc;. Terribly close for comfort! In any case, 
the story in Acts points up a dimension to Christianity we often prefer 
to forget about. 

In this connection also we should remind ourselves of something 
Luther once wrote in his De servo arbitrio: “The most permanent fate 
of God’s word is that for its sake the world is put into an uproar. 
For the sermon of God comes to change and revive the whole earth 
to the extent that it reaches it.”^ Luther understood the full implica¬ 
tions of the Christian sermo, and is it surprising that it was Luther 
who ultimately allied himself with the German princes against the 
Christian peasants who were trying to revolutionize the world in terms 
of that “word?” Furthermore, it was Luther who helped establish the 
modern Christian philosophy which relegates Christianity to some¬ 
thing “not of this world,” something essentially passive and private, 
and something which tends to sublimate the very demand for Christian 
liberty, directing it to fulfillment in those aery realms beyond. Do 
we really have here the nature of Christianity? On the contrary! But, 
it was Luther who helped direct the Christian hope outside of the 
Church into the world, and through Hegel who, as it were, “secular¬ 
ized Lutheranism,” to Karl Marx himself, and the kind of materialist 
philosophy that received its greatest statement in his thoughts, and 
its greatest critique in the writings of Dostoevsky. A revolution would 
take place not when the Church became a State but when the state 
became a church once again. In antiquity, of course, the state was 
a church, but antiquity did not have the technological potential of 
the modern world, and it would be Marx that would properly assess 
the real function of technology in the liberation of man. 

A new religion of humanity would also be the result of modern 
developments, and herein lies perhaps another side of Marx’s error. 
Marx was willing to build his new structure of faith on the humanitarian 
ideals that were already the life-blood of eighteenth-century thinking, 
arming them with “socialist strength.” This is yet another way of 
looking at Marx, the ultimate heretic. Humanitarianism had already 
by Marx’s time forsaken the great insight of Christianity into the unique 
identity and hypostasis of each living individual, and had substituted 
universal pity toward human suffering in general for Christian com¬ 
passion or sympathy, which involves, at least at the beginning, only 


^Cited in Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (Viking Press, New York: Com¬ 
pass Books Edition), p. 288. 
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two people. Although one might discover pre-Christian roots for our 
modern concept, for example, in Stoic thinking, it is essentially a 
perversion of the Christian world. In abandoning God, it must abandon 
the individual as well, with the unit of modern society becoming man 
in aggregate, mass man, (Even in these United States, in spite of our 
alleged concern with man’s individuality, especially as regards rights, 
we have also reduced man to so-called species-man.) It is very interest¬ 
ing that Marx was very much aware of this development, and one 
important facet to his thinking was that he wished to restore man to 
some kind of authenticity which could guarantee his, to use the Chris¬ 
tian term, hypostasis. He believed it necessary that man be returned 
to some kind of primitive state, which meant to him the destruction 
of the very mass society that capitalist materialism had helped create. 
Only in such a primitive state—which in Marx’s schema would come 
at the end of history—would man recover his original nature. His 
view of this state of nature, reconstituted by history, is really not that 
different from the Christian conception of man before his expulsion 
from Eden. Again, we must underline the essential difference in the 
concept. Man’s original state, to Marx, would not and did not require 
a God—although Marx never suggested that historically primitive 
societies had not already “invented” God. God was the intellectual 
creation of Fallen Man, in his effort to explain the evil of the world 
and to learn to live with it. That Marx missed the point here, at a 
central place, is not in itself the point. Obviously, without God a 
pre-fallen state has no meaning whatsoever, but Marx should not 
be seen as a criminal in not comprehending this, for his ideas were 
only products of his world, and only the rare, almost rarified, intellects 
of some saw through the paradox—that man could only be free by 
being dependent upon God, and that there was no substitute for this 
arrangement. 

Marx fully understood that secularization, materialism, and de¬ 
pendence on this world for its goods and services had led Western 
man astray. Non-alienated man, as appears in all his early writings, 
would escape all these dependencies, which once again brings him 
awesomely close—while being yet so far apart—from the Christian 
concept. Marx wished to restore man to his rightful place in the 
created order before arrogance and pride entered the world and 
corrupted it, drawing him out of the Paradise he was created to inhabit. 
At least capitalism makes it possible to restore him to his proper 
place! In essence, Marx presents us with a redemptive ideology in 
which the eschaton of history would recapitulate its beginnings. Unlike 
so many modern thinkers who have accepted the world and trust 



that through some kind of tinkering with its institutions it could be 
made a happier place, Marx comprehended that the world would 
have to be turned upside down for things to come rightside up. Herein 
lies his claim to our attention, even though his ideas are the epitome 
of an anti-Christian vision; it is the most compelling of these visions, 
and perhaps the most insidious, because its real roots are so deeply 
Christian in aspiration. 

The later Marx, it might be added, tended to obscure his original 
concern for realizing human freedom by soliciting human happiness, 
itself built upon economic productivity and technological inventiveness, 
and his socialism came to be construed more and more as an economic 
pattern for the solution of man’s problems, and this may have been 
his principal legacy to his so-called disciples in Russia. That this 
shift in his thinking took place was probably inevitable. For, without 
the insights of Scriptural religion, which insights he felt compelled 
to reject (and we ought not to forget that he was reared as a Christian 
in spite of his Jewish ancestry), he would be led into a trap. As a 
product of a world in which genuine faith had already exhausted itself, 
he had to build his edifice of thought on what he believed to be a totally 
non-Christian framework. Having rejected God, he, or his followers, 
would ultimately have to reject man qua man, ending up with man 
treated as part of a species, and freedom (although the ideal was never 
formally renounced) would logically be replaced by the concept of 
happiness (basically public, not private®) as the goal of human striving 
and government policy. 

We might also suggest, in a way parenthetically, that his opposition 
to private property and free enterprise, for which he is so hated in 
the West, is not wherein he errs (and the Orthodox Christian view¬ 
point on this subject is probably more sane than that taken by most 
Western thinkers). That he preached an economic communism was 
a reasoned response to capitalist competitive individualism. His thought 
here reaches all the way back to Plato, on the one hand, and even 
echoes the general tradition of the Church that private property itself 
is a result of the Fall. Similarly, we ought not to forget the description 
of the earliest of Christian communities as found in Acts 4:32, nor 
the magnificent story in 5:1-11. It appears to be very significant 
that the only place in the whole body of the New Testament where 
God, as it were, strikes somebody dead, let alone two individuals, is 
where Ananias and his wife Sapphira have secretly held back some 
of their goods which should have been shared with the apostles and 


Tn America we are, of course, more concerned with “private happiness.’ 
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placed at their feet. Although Christianity would make its peace with 
wealth—or at least with rich men—very early in Christian history, it 
had most clearly come on the world scene with the notion that sharing 
one’s possessions was the economic dimension of loving one’s neighbor. 
Our Lord’s own teachings on this whole subject are too vast and well 
known even to require citation. Again, what is then deficient in the 
Marxist schema is not that Marx was a communist, but that he assumed 
that communism could function without a religious foundation in 
the Christian sense. To criticize Marx, as a Christian, by suggesting 
that communism is against man’s nature, or that it is utopian or 
criminal, let alone to say that private property is somehow sacred, 
especially that kind of private property which, caught up in the 
capitalist nexus, is really not private at all, is simply to misunderstand 
Christianity. (It also leads to the confusion that somehow associates 
God with greed and the statement that man’s nature is authentically 
greedy. Neither a good Christian nor a Marxist should affirm such a 
perverse anthropology.) 

If we are to criticize Marx, then, it cannot be because of his 
attacks on so-called property rights, for these attacks were only in 
line with his hope of restoring man to a condition where he could 
genuinely love his neighbor as himself. This too is the great command¬ 
ment of socialist theory. We are led irresistibly back again to the 
theological failure of Marx. If communism does represent an economic 
system that destroys economic barriers between man and man, it 
cannot function unless man has learned to love his neighbor first. 
Otherwise, communism is at best an artifice. At worst, it must de¬ 
generate into tyranny. The only thing that might be said in defense 
of Marx, writing in the euphoria of the nineteenth century, was that 
he had no way of knowing or even imagining the precise results of 
his thinking when given flesh and bones. It is much clearer now that 
loving God must come first, in that triune connection between love 
of self, of neighbor, and of God, which represents the Great Com¬ 
mandment of Our Lord. Marx couldn’t even think in these terms. 
He could only believe that God, too, was just something more the 
world had invented, something more to be overcome in man’s quest 
for freedom. It was to him only logical to maintain that the Holy 
Family was but a projection of the earthly family, and to see heaven 
itself as simply another aspect of historical human alienation to be 
rejected in proportion to the fact that man was recovering his human 
nature. Furthermore, could he be expected to comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of the great patristic dictum, of St. Irenaeus, St. Athanasius, 
or St. Maximus the Confessor, relating to “God becoming man so 
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that man might become God”? Most people have not even heard of 
the notion, even among Orthodox; it must be taught to them by theo¬ 
logians, and preached from the pulpits in our catacomb churches. 

Perhaps we might conclude with the following observation: “God 
did become man so that man could become God.” And man, partly 
as a result of Marx’s own work in history, has now arrogated to 
himself the role of playing God, because he has simply forgotten the 
whole sentence. An anthropology and a sociology that has forgotten 
the whole sentence is bound to lead to a dead end, and I suspect 
Dostoevsky will ultimately be proven right as against Marx, let alone 
the lesser figures that stock the theater of our contemporary world. 
And can man return to God short of beginning his education afresh, 
that is, from the beginning? So, Alyosha must be sent out into the 
world. 
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The Relationship of Russian Ethnic Identity 
To Orthodox Practice and Belief 


Dennis G. Bell 


Several writers in religion and sociology have pointed out that 
the religious community in America has become the medium of ethnic 
expression. W. Herberg^ and A. M. Greeley® have both indicated that 
the church has replaced the ethnic sub-culture as a means of relating 
to a larger group, or assuming a “label.” Church and religion were 
part of the “natural” heritage of the first generation of immigrants, 
but the second generation, in their attempt to erase their immigrant 
status by rejecting their heritage, also rejected their church, which 
they considered an ethnic institution. The third generation, however, 
was truly American, and in their search for an identity, they returned 
to the heritage of their forefathers, which they no longer had any 
reason to reject. This idea is expressed in the common phrase “what 
the son wishes to forget, the grandson wishes to remember.” The 
church then became the focal point of ethnic affiliation. R. Donus® 
has pointed out that to many Greek-Americans, the terms “Greekness” 
and “Orthodoxy” are inseparable and synonymous, and that many 
Orthodox parishes attach much importance to the perpetuation of 
Greek culture and identity as reinforcements to Orthodoxy. Much 
the same can be said about Russian ethnic groups and their respective 
Orthodox parishes. 

In northeast Ohio there are Orthodox groups of many ethnic 
backgrounds (Russian, Greek, Syrian, Romanian, Ukrainian, 
Serbian), each traditionally isolating itself from the other Orthodox 
communities. Within the last twenty years, however, there has been 
wide ethnic intermingling, and “Pan-Orthodox” parishes have re- 


^Protestant, Catholic, Jew (Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y., 1955), p. 47. 
^Why Can*t They Be Like Us? (Dutton, New York, 1971), pp. 209-211. 
^“Greek-Americans in a Pan-Orthodox Parish: A Sociologist’s View,” St, 
VladimiPs Theological Quarterly 18 (1974), 44-52. 
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suited, which use English as their liturgical language and incorporate 
traditions of all the nationalities represented. 

This study was undertaken to determine the relationship of Rus¬ 
sian ethnic identity to Orthodox practice and belief, and the degree 
to which exposure to different ethnic groups has influenced religious 
practices of Russian-Americans. Specifically compared were religious 
practices and beliefs of Russian Orthodox Christians in ethnic par¬ 
ishes and in Pan-Orthodox parishes. This investigation was restricted 
to subjects of Russian heritage to eliminate the ethnic variable in 
religious behavior. Ethnicity and religiosity were rated on a numerical 
scale, and subjects were classified into high, moderate, and low 
categories. Specifically, the following questions were investigated: 
frequency of church attendance, frequency of communion, Lenten 
fasting, daily devotional practices, intermarriage, child-rearing prac¬ 
tices, belief in God, belief in Christ as the divine Son of God, belief 
in eternal life and judgment after death. 

The hypotheses under consideration in this study are: (1) There 
is no relationship between religiosity and ethnicity among Orthodox 
Christians of Russian ethnic background, (2) The perpetuation of 
Russian ethnic culture and identity by the Church is not essential for 
reinforcing Orthodoxy. 

The subjects in this study were Russian-Americans randomly 
selected from four Orthodox parishes in northeastern Ohio. Some 
of the parishes are considered to be quite ethnic, and others are Pan- 
Orthodox. 

St. Theodosius Cathedral was founded in 1896 by immigrants 
from Galicia and Carpatho-Russia who worked the steel mills and 
railroads around Cleveland. Since the laborer’s wages were poor, 
the parish was partially subsidized by the missionary fund of the 
church in Tsarist Russia. The Cathedral is modeled after the Church 
of Our Savior in Moscow, and is an outstanding example of Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox architecture in America. Of the 790 current parish¬ 
ioners, 60% are of Russian descent. 

St. John’s Orthodox Church, in Warren, Ohio, was founded in 
1922 and until recently was largely an ethnic parish, using Old 
Church Slavonic and adhering to the Old Julian Calendar. During 
the 1960’s, however, the parish moved into its new, larger and more 
modern building on the East Side, at the same time adopting the New 
Calendar and English as its liturgical language, thus becoming less 
ethnic and more attractive in its missionary efforts in the community. 
Currently its congregation of 250 consists of about 65% Russians, 
with other ethnic groups and converts comprising the remainder. 



St. Mark’s church in Youngstown, Ohio, was founded in 1962 
by a few Syrian families who hoped to establish an English-speaking, 
truly Pan-Orthodox parish to serve its younger generations. It has 
grown to a current membership of 65 active families, 20% of which 
are Russian, with the remaining membership consisting of Syrians, 
Greeks, Romanians, Bulgarians, Serbs and converts. 

St. Nicholas parish in Painesville, Ohio, was founded in 1973 by 
a few families who desired to establish a Pan-Orthodox parish to 
serve all ethnic groups living in Lake County, Ohio. The congrega¬ 
tion has grown from “mission” status to an established parish and 
now numbers 65 families, two-thirds of which are Russian, with the 
remainder being Macedonian, Serbian, Romanian, and Greek. 

Independent variables in this study include sex (male, female), 
educational level (8th grade, high school, high school plus two years 
of college, B.A., and M.A. or higher), and age groups (13-24, 25-39, 
40-60). The dependent variables are ethnicity and religiosity. 

The primary material used in this study was a prepared ques¬ 
tionnaire designed to measure the subjects’ degree of ethnic identity 
and church involvement. The questionnaires were constructed to 
provide maximum anonymity, in order to insure frankness of answers, 
and were worded so as not to “lead” the subjects into guessing at 
the “right” answers. The author met personally with one lay person 
from each of the parishes involved and instructed them in how to 
administer the survey. Subjects were chosen at random at each of 
the churches on a given Sunday following Divine Liturgy, and filled 
out the questionnaires during the coffee hour, working in a relaxed, 
unhurried atmosphere. The subjects were to complete the question¬ 
naires and turn them in to the lay administrator, who then returned 
all the forms in the mail. 

Each item on the questionnaire had three possible answers, in 
ascending order of intensity (low, moderate, high) for both ethnicity 
and religiosity. In order to achieve a single numerical ethnicity score 
for each individual, each “high” answer was multiplied by three, 
each “moderate” answer by two, and each “low” answer by one, 
and the resultant numbers were added together. By comparing the 
total score to the scale shown in Fig. 1, the individual was placed in 



Figure 1, Russian ethnic identity scale 

a high, moderate, or low level of ethnicity. The same procedure was 
used in determining a numerical score for religiosity, and the scale 
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shown in Figure 2 was used to place the individual in a low, moderate, 

28 46.7 65.3 84 

I_ low _ ( moderate _[_ high _f 

Figure 2. Orthodox religiosity scale 

or high level of religious intensity. The mean scores of each parish 
for both variables were then subjected to a one-way analysis of 
variance to determine whether or not a relationship existed. 

The highest mean score in ethnicity was scored by St. Theodosius 
Cathedral (41.20, with a standard deviation of 3.53), with St. Mark’s 
scoring lowest (31.5, standard deviation 5.98), and St. Nicholas and 
St. John’s about even (35.85 and 35.83, with standard deviations of 

5.41 and 6.65, respectively). The highest mean score in religiosity 
was also from St. Theodosius (71.10, standard deviation 5.79), with 
St. Nicholas scoring lowest (65.47, standard deviation 11.28), al¬ 
though this score still ranked in the “high” category on the religiosity 
scale. St. Mark’s scored slightly higher than St. John’s in this area 
(69.60 compared to 67.54, with standard deviations of 7.71 and 

7.42 respectively). 

The means of ethnicity scores proved to be significantly dif¬ 
ferent, with no significant difference between St. Mark’s, St. 
Nicholas’ and St. John’s but a marked difference between these three 
churches and St. Theodosius Cathedral. The difference of means of 
religiosity scores proved to be of no significant difference. A break¬ 
down of scores according to age and educational level are presented 
by figures 3-6. 



Age group 13-24 25-39 40-60 

Figure 3. Ethnicity and age 
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Level Low Med. High 

Education Non-college 

Figure 4. Religiosity and age 


Low Med. High 
College grad. 


40 


Level Low Med. High Low Med. High Low Med. High 
Age group 13-24 25-39 40-60 

Figure 5. Ethnicity and education 


Level Low Med. High Low Med. High 

Education Non-college College grad. 

Figure 6. Religiosity and education 





Some other results of this survey indicate that 89% of the 
respondents said that they attend church every week, compared with 
a national average of 32% which breaks down into these figures: 
Catholics, 62%; Protestants, 25%; and Jews, 12%.“* Ninety-nine 
percent of the respondents expressed a complete faith in God, as 
compared with these figures from G. Lenski:'^ 99% of the Catholics 
expressed a belief in God; 97% of the Protestants; and 70% of the 
Jews. Eighty-eight percent of the Orthodox expressed a complete 
belief in eternal life and judgment after death, compared with 72% 
of the Catholics, 45% of the Protestants, and 52% of the black 
Protestants who shared the same belief. A 1963 study revealed that 
55% of the respondents married within their own ethnic group, 
while 80% of their parents did.® In the present study, 27% of the 
Russians in Pan-Orthodox parishes have Russian spouses, while 78% 
of the Russians in the ethnic parish are married to other Russians. 
Of the entire group in this survey, 54% of the subjects married 
spouses who were already Orthodox, while 31% additional marriages 
resulted in conversions to the Orthodox faith, and only 15% of the 
subjects have spouses who are not Orthodox. 

The fact that all four parishes involved in this study scored high 
on the religiosity scale illustrate a uniformity of beliefs and practices 
of Russian-Americans in Orthodox churches. This reflects a healthy 
state of piety and spirituality within Orthodox churches in America. 
An interesting result as shown in Figures 4 and 6 is that religiosity 
apparently increases with age level but is seemingly unrelated to the 
level of education attained. 

That St. Nicholas scored lowest of all the churches on religiosity 
was not entirely unexpected. As a new mission parish in a com¬ 
munity which had never had an Orthodox church, many of its mem¬ 
bers were born and baptized Orthodox but were never in a position 
to attend church regularly and are relatively “unchurched” in com¬ 
parison to members of other parishes. Despite this, the mean score 
of its parishioners still ranked “high” in religiosity, which is en¬ 
couraging for a mission parish. 

The differences of scores in ethnicity point out that group ethnic 
identity varies from parish to parish. Some churches (which sponsor 


^B. Gaffin and associates, a presentation of thirty articles of extensive 
public opinion on religion in America, in Catholic Digest, November 1952- 
May 1954. 

®G. Lenski, The Religious Factor (Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y., 1961), 
p. 47. 

®GreeIey, op.,cit., n. 2 above. 
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groups like ethnic clubs and folk dances) still reflect old country 
traditions which are proudly adhered to and passed on to succeeding 
generations. Other parishes are breaking away from the “tribal” image 
of a church just for Russians and are reaching out to include people 
of other ethnic backgrounds and creating an atmosphere appealing 
to American-bom converts. 

It is interesting to note that although St. John’s was once a highly 
ethnic parish, its recent move in the last ten years, its adoption of 
the New Calendar, and its introduction of English into the Liturgy 
has given it a Pan-Orthodox flavor, and it scored slightly lower than 
St. Nicholas in the moderate level of ethnicity. St. Theodosius has 
also adopted the New Calendar and has also introduced English into 
its liturgical services, but its members still relate quite strongly to 
their ethnic background: They still consider themselves Russian 
despite the Americanization of their parish. 

Contrary to the popular belief in many parishes that ethnicity has 
a direct relationship to religiosity, the results of this survey support 
our first hypothesis: that there is no relationship between religiosity 
and ethnicity among Russian-Americans, since the differences in 
ethnic identity between the four parishes did not reflect a difference 
in religious involvement. 
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Book Reviews 


Constantine Cavarnos, St. Macarios of Corinth (= Modern Orthodox Saints 
2), Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, Belmont, Mass., 
1972, ix+ 118 pp. 

For those who would wonder whether there are or can be any saints in the 
modern world, the project undertaken by Dr. Constantine Cavarnos on modern 
Orthodox saints will certainly stand as concrete testimony of the presence and 
influence of a select number of holy men in the contemporary world. In the 
first volume of this series Dr. Cavarnos published his St. Cosmos Aitolos (1971), 
an account of the life (1714-1779), character, and message of a missionary, 
illuminator and martyr of Greece, together with selections from his teachings. 
In this volume on his younger contemporary (1731-1805), Dr, Cavarnos follows 
much the same format as in the previous book, that is, an introductory chapter 
on the saint’s life, character, and contributions; an annotated translation of 
the Life of the Saint by his close friend Athanasios Parios; the latter’s account 
of some miracles of St. Macarios; and translations of passages selected from 
his three most important publications, namely, Concerning Continual Com¬ 
munion, New Martyrologium, and Philokalia, as well as an annotated list of 
the saint’s writings. 

This kind of book is valuable for the contemporary student of Orthodox 
Christianity, particularly its creative monastic aspect. As Professor Cavarnos 
emphasizes, “St. Macarios was not only a great reformer of the Church, an 
inspirer, an enlightener, helper and spiritual guide of men, but also a great 
ascetic, who strove to perfect himself and attain union with God” (p. 39). 
A beloved Archbishop of Corinth, a guardian of the sacred Tradition, a reviver 
of Orthodox mysticism, compiler of the very important Philokalia, a teacher 
and enlightener of martyrs, St, Macarios is a modern Orthodox saint with 
whose life and works every Orthodox Christian should be familiar and from 
which every Christian could derive inspiration and spiritual sustenance. 

Professor Cavarnos should be congratulated for inaugurating and con¬ 
tinuing this series, which will next bring us the story of Nicodemos the Hagiorite 
(1749-1809) in the third volume. 

—John E. Rexine 


Wassilij Alexeev and Theophanis G. Stavrou, The Great Revival: The 
Russian Church under German Occupation, Burgess Publishing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1976, xvi + 229 pp. 

The abundant evidence presented by the events of World Warr II has not 
yet been fully utilized by those seeking to understand the internal working of 
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Soviet society. This evidence includes much information about one area towards 
which the German authorities adopted an ambiguous and often contradictory 
attitude: the Orthodox Church, which had been almost completely suppressed 
during the late ‘thirties but was allowed a revival by the occupying power in 
the tragic period of 1941-44. The first significant study of the evidence appeared 
in English in 1971, based primarily on the archives of the various German 
agencies that dealt with religion in the occupied areas (H. Fireside, Icon and 
Swastika: The Russian Orthodox Church under Nazi and Soviet Control 
[Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.]; cf. review in St. Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly 16 [1972], 158-59). The Great Revival also uses German 
sources, but in addition it derives a great deal of information from emigre 
publications and from personal reminiscences, painstakingly gathered by W. 
Alexeev during the past decades. It presents the view of an insider and always 
attempts to analyze events against the wider background of Russian Church 
history, with which the authors are quite familiar. 

After the first two introductory chapters, which summarize the fate of the 
Russian Orthodox Church after the Revolution and also the controled revival 
which took place in the Soviet Union itself during the war, the authors present 
a detailed and thoroughly documented picture of developments in four occupied 
areas: the Baltic sector, Belorussia, the Ukraine and “Transnistria” (regions 
occupied and administered by Romania). One element was common to the 
four regions: a massive restoration of Orthodox churches, ordinations of hundreds 
of priests and, in general, a spectacular revival of church life, which had been 
artificially and arbitrarily suppressed under the Soviets. However the organiza¬ 
tion of the reestablished Orthodox Church faced numerous obstacles: German 
authorities wanted it to serve their purposes; local politicians attempted to use 
it. But the remarkable fact is that most bishops succeeded in preserving, at 
least formally, the norms of ecclesiastical organization prescribed by the canons. 
The Exarch Sergii (Voskresensky) in the Baltic regions—a remarkable per¬ 
sonality who, as the former secretary of the synod of the patriarchate in Moscow, 
was thoroughly familiar with the methods of totalitarian governments—con¬ 
tinued to recognize against all odds the canonical authority of the patriarchate. 
Tn Belorussia, Metropolitan Panteleimon (Rozhnovsky) was in fact doing the 
same thing, and succeeded in stopping the ultimate formation of a Belorussian 
“autocephaly” imposed by the Germans. In the Ukraine, a substantial majority 
of bishops, clergy and faithful remained part of an Autonomous Ukrainian 
Church, which had received, at least in part, the sanction of the canonical 
Russian Church. (The minority had gathered in an “autocephalous” Ukrainian 
Church connected with the “self-consecrated” clergy of Vasily Lipkivsky and 
had no canonical status). In “Transnistria,” a Romanian Church administration 
headed for a time by Archimandrite Antim Nica—^who later became, and 
remains today, one of the leading hierarchs of the Romanian Church under the 
Communist government—presided over the church restoration. But whatever 
temporary and improvised solutions could be found to insure proper administra¬ 
tive structures, clearly the massive popular support given to the Church was 
the only real reason for the revival. 

The book makes rather difficult reading for a person unfamiliar with events 
of the period. The text frequently gets embroiled in secondary details and often 
is repetitious. At points, evaluations of persons and events will be found con¬ 
troversial by some readers. But the amount of information contained in the 
book, and also the authors* understanding of and sympathy for the ordeal of 
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Russian Orthodoxy in this century, make this work an outstanding contribution 
to the study of modern church history. 

— Fr, John Meyendorff 


Jaaskinen, Aune, The Icon of the Virgin of Tikhvin: A Study of the Tikhvin 
Monastery Palladium in the Hodegetria Tradition, Suomen kirkkohistorial- 
linen seura, Helsinki, 1976, 120 pp., illustrated. 

Among the many Orthodox Americans who venerate the Icon of the Virgin 
of Tikhvin, preserved at the Orthodox cathedral in Chicago, and among the 
art historians interested in Byzantine and Russian art, very few realize the full 
spiritual, artistic, and historical value of this icon. Together with the famous 
Virgin of Vladimir (now at the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow), the Virgin of 
Tikhvin, venerated as miracle-working by generations of Russian Orthodox 
Christians, is one of the two most ancient Orthodox shrines of Russia. 

One should therefore welcome this first detailed study of the icon, accom¬ 
plished by an Orthodox scholar from Finland, a land whose ecclesiastical and 
historical interests are so much connected with the Tikhvin icon: dozens of 
copies, both ancient and modern, are to be found not only throughout Northern 
Russia but also in Finland. The monastery of Tikhvin, situated fifty miles to 
the south of Lake Ladoga, preserved the original icon until the Revolution. 
The monastery was eventually secularized, and the venerated icon was placed 
in a museum. During the brief occupation of Tikhvin by the German army, 
it was again offered to the veneration of the faithful and carried away to the 
West by the Bishop of Riga, John (Garklavs), who is presently Archbishop 
of Chicago, in the Orthodox Church in America. 

The icon had been previously restored, photographed and studied by the 
Russian art historian N. P. Kondakov. To the results of his research, Dr. 
Jaaskinen adds the evidence provided by her own observations in Chicago, 
her investigations in Russia and the information found in recent historical pub¬ 
lications about the contacts between Byzantium and Russia in the fourteenth 
century. Her conclusions are that the icon is most probably a copy of the famous 
Virgin Hodeghetria of Constantinople, the main and most popular icon of that 
city and considered as its protectress for centuries. Historical evidence suggests 
that the copy, made in Constantinople by either a Greek or a Russian painter, 
was among the icons brought to Russia by the Archbishop of Suzdal, Dionysii, 
in 1383. As such it symbolized and embodied the concerns of the monastic 
(or “hesychast”) milieus, both in Byzantium and in Russia, for the preservation 
of the spiritual inheritance of Christian Constantinople. 

The author’s use of both literary, archeological and art historical evidence, 
her classification of the various existing copies, the abundance of illustrations, 
show that Dr. Jaaskinen has performed a work of most meticulous scholarship. 
One should also be grateful to her for having written her book in English. 
It will thus contribute greatly to our understanding of the spiritual and artistic 
treasure of which we in America became custodians after the tragedies of the 
Russian Revolution and World War II. 

— Fr, John Meyendorff 
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Russian Orthodoxy in this century, make this work an outstanding contribution 
to the study of modern church history. 

— Fr, John Meyendorff 
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that the copy, made in Constantinople by either a Greek or a Russian painter, 
was among the icons brought to Russia by the Archbishop of Suzdal, Dionysii, 
in 1383. As such it symbolized and embodied the concerns of the monastic 
(or “hesychast”) milieus, both in Byzantium and in Russia, for the preservation 
of the spiritual inheritance of Christian Constantinople. 

The author’s use of both literary, archeological and art historical evidence, 
her classification of the various existing copies, the abundance of illustrations, 
show that Dr. Jaaskinen has performed a work of most meticulous scholarship. 
One should also be grateful to her for having written her book in English. 
It will thus contribute greatly to our understanding of the spiritual and artistic 
treasure of which we in America became custodians after the tragedies of the 
Russian Revolution and World War II. 
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